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You will want to know more 
about these two new series 
of readers. May we send you 
complete information about 
them? You need only drop a 
line of inquiry to the branch 
office which serves your state. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES A School Teacher's Dilemma 


@ ADVERTISING is not an abstraction—wholly unre- 
lated to ourselves and the things we do and want and | (oT ei es mi ITS MY BILLS HARRIET, AND 
D 

















work at. Barring the unscrupulous business man and | || crew To BE SO WORRIE THE MONEY | OUGHT TO 
advertiser—against whom the advertising agents of the ABOUT SOMETHING. SEND HOME. 
ILLino1s TEACHER make every possible attempt to protect Fanta. —IM JUST 
you—advertisers conscientiously endeavor to acquaint you ] « FRANTIC. 
with their goods and their services because they honestly ‘Se 


~~ 
believe that it would be to your advantage, as well as { 13 iv) >, hs 








theirs, of course, for you to know about them and use 
them. Your efficiency in your job and your enjoyment of 
living is increased by the widest possible knowledge of WELL DEAR, LIFE IS TOO SHORT {LL GET THIS COUPON 
what is available for your use and enjoyment. You will FOR THAT KIND OF WORRY. RIGHT OFF. WHAT 
serve yourself by writing to our advertisers for informa- vow t wore, ve A FRIEND IN NEED 








tion and material, and you will serve your magazine, and IT a ee 
through your magazine your Association, by identifying 
the source of your inquiry as the ILLinois TeacHER. The 

only positive way our advertisers can learn that our mag- 

azine is of value to them is by the number of inquiries a 

they receive from you, and the cost of publishing our 15 THESE ARE Be as 


magazine must be borne to a large extent by the revenue QUESTIONS. 1 MUST MY. WHAT A RELIEF / 
derived from the advertising it carries. ET THE rss es NOW I CAN PAY 


EVERYBODY. 
RIGHT: BACK 
| FEEL 10 YEARS 
Jimmy Chew A YOUNGER. 
@ JIMMY CHEW was at the Century of Progress with =~ y ee 











Dr. Harrison W. Ferguson. Perhaps you saw them in 
the Toothland Puppet Show at the official Dentistry Ex- ——— — th. 
hibit in the Hall of Science. Now Jimmy Chew has be- 


come the subject of a booklet published by Good Teeth Now You Can Borrow the <— 
Council for Children, Inc., 17th Floor, 400 North Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago. If you saw the show, you know that You Need In Complete P rivacy 
Jimmy Chew is a sixth-year molar and what the Four Big | Borrowing money from Household is simply a clear-cut busi- 
Helps are. If so you know how interesting the whole story | ness proposition. You are asking no favor as you would if you 
is. Free copies of the booklet are sent upon request. borrowed from a friend. You experience no embarrassment in 
securing signatures. Yours is all that is required. 

A World of Information As an employed teacher, you are “‘good”’ for the money and 


Plt ap : Household will lend it to you at reasonable cost under the 

© PURPOSEFUL reading inspired by interest—a proper | small joan law. It is simply a private matter between yourself 
goal for every teacher! But children’s interests are as | and the Household office. 
varied as their features. Macmillan’s brings “a world of FIRST—Send coupon below. This will bring you, free, our brochure “The 
information” to your aid in the Yoakam, Bagley, Knowl- Household Pian for School Teachers,” and a specimen application blank. 
; . ‘ SECOND —Fill in, mail back the application. 

ton three-book series for the intermediate and upper THIRD—You receive your check for full amount of your loan, no deductions. 
grades, Reading to Learn, and the Nature and Science read- Call at or telephone the nearest Household office or mail coupon below to 


ers by Patch and Howe for the first six grades. A line to nearest office and all negotiations cen be completed by mail. 


0 sai Chicago office will bring you detailed informa- HOUS EHO LD iaaiiih gameiiniiimem 


ILLINOIS OFFICES: 
H 4 H 4 CHICAGO— 14th FI., 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 
An Aid to Integrating History Teaching ALTON 70 Poe GALESBURG—s — 
@A sear yes a ge eg of eo — AURORA~S oes nie 307 " sox : JOLIET—3ed Floge > Oepstepell 
written, and interesting, for all grades from the fou Aurora N —Aurora Rialto Theater Bidg.—Joliet 
through the twelfth is offered by Row, Peterson and Com- BLOOMING STON Ss Por 4763S Bifth Ave, Bidg-—-Moline 1464 


‘ , “ m " CHAM Floor RIA— 
pany, Evanston, in their Our Nation History Series. The cantar : —Phone 3410 Piichomon Bide —Phone 4-5177 


popularity of this series is attested by numerous adoptions. | PBCATUR- th Floor |. 


FREEPOR T—3rd Floor 
Tarbox Bidg.—Main 137 
Winston Fl ash es WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Ont. 7111 


© BEGINNING this month the column “Winston Flashes” | ""_™ "" Housenou> France Comoran 
will appear regularly in this publication. Many of , TS naga Ths Hocssbeld Plan for Semoal Teachers” 


the facts are startling; all are new, and each has been q = and eggmcasion Uinak, ‘This lnguizy Gets act ciagete me to 
carefully verified. If at any time you wish to know the 
source of an unusual fact, drop a line to The John C. 
Winston Company, Winston Building, Philadelphia, or 
any one of its offices. The authority for the statement 
will be sent to you immediately. 

















WHO discovered America? Ten dif- 
ferent peoples claim that their ancestors 
discovered America before Columbus. 
They are the Chinese, Arabians, Vene- 
tians, Welsh, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Basq Icelanders, Danes, and the Iri 


In October, 1535, four hun- 
dred years ago, there came 
from an unknown press the 
fina] sheets of the first printed 
English Bible. Perhaps you 
think of Winston primarily as publishers 
of textbooks, dictionaries, juvenile, and 
miscellaneous books. . . . But Winston 
does publish Bibles. . _ more than 300 dif- 
ferent styles... the world’s largest line of 
self-pronouncing Bibles and Testaments. 


a 
ETHIOPIA (Abyssinia) is the oldest 
monarchy in the world. It has a form 
of Christianity, and in this connection 
note the prophecy in Psalm 68:31. 


So new that you probably 

haven’t heard about it is 

EveryYpAy Lire (list $0.48), 

a Primer by Ethel Maltby 

Gehres, and designed to pre- 
cede any basal series. The text is about 
such activities as going to the shoe store, 
to the dentist, to the barber, to a farm. 
Illustrations are photographs of boys 
and girls engaged in these activities. 

Fe eel 

TWO out of every seven students have 
to repeat one year of school work before 
they reach the seventh grade. 


te ll 
JUST issued—and it’s free—an in- 
genious device that makes it fun for 
pupils to add a ee each day to their 
vocabularies. 8 for the intermediate 
and junior "haar Send for the new 
Winston Worp-A-Day. 


Now is the time to order 

Workbooks. Arithmetic, 

Reading, Spelling, English, 

Geometry—these are just a 

few subjects covered by 
Winston Workbooks. 


te atl 
FOR wore than 150 years after the first 
public schools were established in the 
United States, girls were not admitted. 

—_ 
ONE new arithmetic series would be 
an Event in any publishing program, 
but two are almost a Revolution. THE 
New TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS, just off 
press, are distinctly an event; while 
Tue New CurrRIcuLuM ARITHMETICS 
are the opening guns in the great Arith- 
metic Revolution of 1935. The new 
“stepped-up” curriculum has already 
proved successful in leading cities and 
states. For full explanation of both 
series, including the reasons for the 
development of _the new curriculum, 


LETS WINSTON Eales 





Activities 

The Book I Made Myself. Hannah Fon- 
diller Barnes, Publisher. 350 West 31st 
Street, New York City. 91 illustrations of 
original paintings by John K. Murray for 
cut-outs with artistic book for pasting. Fab- 
ricoid Top, $2.00. Cardboard, $1.50. 

A gift book for cutting, pasting, tracing, 
copying, coloring and creating. The book 
is unique in combining excellent cut-out ma- 
terial with artistic pages particularly planned 
to receive and frame the colorful pictures, 
forming a truly fascinating “project” that 
will enthrall any child. Unlike ordinary cut- 
out material, these pictures, when cut out 
and pasted in place, form a complete whole 
that will make a prized and permanent pos- 


session. 


Adult Education 

A Study of the Illinois School Situation: 
A Guide for Adult Forums. Prepared by a 
committee from Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College: Helen R. Messenger, 
Grace E. Nix, and Ethel M. Woolhiser for 
the Legislative Department of the Illinois 
State Division of the American Association 
of University Women, 193435. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets. Copies of the twelve lessons 
may be obtained from the chairman of the 
Legislative Department, Mrs. L. W. Prouty, 
46 Kensington Avenue, LaGrange. 

One may best gain an idea of the scope 
of this outline by a perusal of the lesson 
topics: 

L Organization of the Illinois School 
System. 

2. Illinois School Laws. 

3. Certification and Tenure of Teachers. 

4. Present Preparation of Teachers in 
Service. 

5. Recent Interpretations of Objectives in 
Education. 

6. History of Changes in the Curriculum. 

7. Care of Exceptional Children. 

8. Present Financial Conditions of 
Schools in Mlinois. 

9. Taxation in Mlinois. 

10. Proposed Changes 
System. 

1l. Arguments for and Against Federal 
Participation. 

12. Proposals for the Reorganization of 
the Illinois School System. 

The special value of this carefully pre- 
pared outline is that it is specifically de- 
signed for the use of conference groups. 
Provision is made for individual reports, 
committee work, debates, panel discussions 
and questions and answers. Teacher groups 
wishing to study the [linois school situation 
will find this a most adequate outline. There 
is a generous bibliography following each 
lesson. 


Education 

Practical Problems in Education by J. B. 
Edmonson and Raleigh Schorling. Bloom- 
ington: Public School Publishing Company. 
Paper. Price $0.75. 


in the Taxing 
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The “Problems”—one hundred in all—are 
designed to supplement courses in second- 
ary education. They are presented in the 
guise of significant situations and are fol- 
lowed by leading questions and in most cases 
reading references. They combine human 
interest with constructive educational 
thought in relation to the day-by-day prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher and admin- 
istrator. 


F EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 
l 4 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Elmhurst, 
Speakers: DeLoss Walker, Assistant Editor, 
Liberty Magazine; Dr. Ernest Horn, School 
of Education, University of Iowa; Edward 
A. Hayes, Past National Commander of the 
American Legion; Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 


18 Rock River Division, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Dixon. Speak- 
ers: Dr. G. J. Laing, dean, Division of the 
Humanities, University of Chicago; Dr. 
James H. Richmond, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Kentucky. Music: Ster- 
ling Central School Band and duo violin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Westgor. 


9 Northwestern Division, Illinois 

State Teachers Association, Rockford. 
Speakers: Dr. F. B. Knight, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Iowa; C. E. Vance, 
Danville, president, Illinois State Teachers 
Association; Dr. James H. Richmond, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ken- 
tucky. Music: Rockford Schools. 


98 Lake Shore Division, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Winnetka. 
Speakers: Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. B. R. Buckingham, 
editorial staff of Ginn and Company. Music: 
New Trier Township High School. 


NOVEMBER 
1 Northeastern Division, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Joliet. Speakers: 
Fred L. Biester, chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion; President Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee 
Teachers College; Dr. Will Durant, New 
York City. Dr. James H. Breasted, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will present the motion 
picture, “The Human Adventure.” Music 
by the Joliet Public Schools. 
1 Illinois Home Economics Associ- 
~4/ ation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. De- 
tailed announcement elsewhere in this issue. 
9 Chicago Division, Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, annual meeting, Chicago, 
Saturday, November 2. The hour and place 
of meeting will be announced later. 
20 91 Illinois State School Board 
+ Association, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, Springfield. This meeting is to be 
held jointly with the Illinois City Super- 
intendents Association. 
91 93 Annual High-School Con- 
- ference, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Detailed announcement elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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Clio and Mars 


® RECENT- 
LY several 
prominent 
men in France 
resorted to the 
code duello in 
~ order to settle 
personal disputes. The news stories 
generally were carried on the front 
page, largely because readers are 
naturally interested in the possibilities 
of tragic stupidity, especially when 
foreigners are involved. The dis- 
patches might have pointed out, if the 
reporters had had leanings toward 
antiquarianism, that in the early days 
of our country a duel was the accepted 
method of settling an affair of honor 
between gentlemen (sic/). Among 
some of the Fathers, Founding and 
otherwise, who engaged in such by- 
play from time to time were Alexander 
Hamilton, Henry Clay, John Ran- 
dolph, and Andrew Jackson. Duels 
were often fought over trivial matters 
—because of an argument which re- 
sulted from a game of leapfrog, be- 
cause a member of an audience left 
before a speech was over, because of 
mistaken identity. It sounds most 
idiotic to us now. 


Wars and Duels 


Wars are duels fought between na- 
tions substituting for individuals. Lots 
of people are coming to believe that 
they are fatuous and moronic, and the 
Paris Peace Pact outlaws them as an 
instrument of national policy. We are 
especially certain that they are stupid 
when foreign nations are the prin- 


*Dr. Cramer is a member of the Department of 
History of the Southern Illinois State Teachers College. 
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cipals. We point the finger of scorn 
at the Napoleonic struggles, the 
Franco-Prussian squabble, the War of 
Jenkin’s’ Ear. But when we begin to 
consider our own folly we suddenly 
lose our objectivity. After all, we 
say, one has to consider intangibles. 
These, corresponding to the personal 
honor of the duelling code, we call 
national honor, right, and justice. And, 
just as Seward once talked about a law 
more lofty than the Constitution, so 
we are prone to justify our wars by 
centering our attention on these so- 
called spiritual values. 

What explains this discrepancy in 
our attitude toward these two types 
of jungle practice—wars and duels? 
Chiefly this: We have been taught that 
all duels are imbecilic but that wars 
(like holding companies, trusts, and 
stock speculation) are good and bad. 
The historical profession cannot es- 
cape partial responsibility for this 
paradox. A good many of us either 
omit vital information concerning our 
nation’s conflicts, or we misplace the 
emphasis as we present what material 
we happen to have. All of us admit 
the valor and courage and resignation 
with which brave men fought and died 
in those struggles. We fail too often, 
however, to mourn their loss in wars 
which should never have begun and 
which accomplished nothing in the 
end. Careful study of our war history 
indicates that we have muddled into 
all of our wars. We hesitate to criti- 
cize the myopic statesmen who allowed 
us to drift into paths of wickedness, 
usually condoning them, egotistically, 
by affirming that we would probably 
have done the same thing in their 


TT 
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By C. H. CRAMER* 


places. Regardless of our intentions, 
the sum total of our teaching is fre- 
quently an exaltation of war, instead 
of the exposition of another tragedy 
in the history of what we like to call 
civilization. Consider for a moment 
some of our encounters. 


That Matter of Impressment 


Too many students in this country 
are still being taught that the War of 
1812 was fought over the matter of 
impressment. Actually the shipping 
section of our country, which should 
have been whooping it up for Mars, 
opposed the war with might and main. 
New England not only refused to lend 
money and militia to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but occasionally congratu- 
lated the British on their victories. It 
was not the cupidity of New England 
skippers but the greed of Western War 
Hawks in search of land which was 
chiefly responsible for the conflict. 
They wanted land in Canada and could 
think of no better way to get it than 
by the employment of force. Why did 
the President allow them to exert such 
pressure? Because, it appears, Madi- 
son had spent his best days in the 
Constitutional Convention and was (to 
use Washington Irving’s comment) 
“poor little Jemmy” as an executive. 
He was completely bamboozled, not 
only by the War Hawks but also by 
the greatest charlatan of the age, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The campaigning 
lasted over two years, we finally won 
a real battle after the war was over, 
and what was accomplished? The 
treaty, to usurp a military phrase, sim- 
ply read “as you were.” We are still 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Financial Conditions in 


The High Schools of Southern Illinois 


By S. B. SULLIVAN 


Principal, Community High School, 
West Frankfort 


@ THIS summary of financial condi- 

tions in the high schools of South- 
ern Illinois is based on a questionnaire 
that was sent out to the high school 
principals in the 21 southernmost 
counties of the State. Fifty ques- 
tionnaires were sent out and at this 
writing replies have been received 
from 42 of them. The first few ques- 
tions were designed to determine the 
effect of the economic conditions on 
the personnel of the teaching forces 
in Southern Illinois high schools. 


Effect on Teaching Force 


These 42 schools have a total enroll- 
ment of 13,870 students and a total 
teaching force of 513 teachers. The 
student-teacher ratios of the individual 
schools vary from a minimum of 16 
to 1 to a maximum of 38 to 1. The 
teacher turnover for the 48 schools for 
the summer of 1935 totalled 98, or 19 
percent of the total teaching force. 
The significance of this will be ap- 
parent when it is remembered that the 
average teacher turnover for the State 
in 1934 was less than 14 per cent. 
Two out of every three vacancies were 
created by teachers moving to posi- 
tions with increased salaries. One- 
sixth of the teachers who moved went 
into new positions less desirable from 
the professional standpoint and with 
no increase in salaries but with cash 
salaries guaranteed. The remaining 
one-sixth of the changes were due to 
the ordinary causes—marriages, fail- 
ure, retirement, etc. The loss of teach- 
ers in the various schools varied from 
none to 70 per cent. The greatest 
turnover took place in Franklin 
County where 6 four-year high schools 
are maintained. 

In the fall of 1934 the Board of 
Review in Franklin County cut the 
assessed valuation of property 12% 
percent. They accompanied this cut 
with the statement, “The schools 
seem to be in excellent condition now 


The inadequacy of the property tax as revealed by 
this survey makes mandatory new sources of rev- 
enue for school support. 


with the aid of the gas tax which is 
coming in and no hardships will be 
suffered.” When the new assessments 
came out it was found that the cut 
actually amounted to 15 percent. With 
reduced revenues confronting them 
some of the high-school boards of 
education could do nothing but slash 
the already low salaries. In Benton 
and Christopher salaries were slashed 
an additional 25 percent. In Sesser, 
Valier, West Frankfort and Zeigler 
the salary scales remained the same 
with no guarantee that a full nine- 
months school would be taught. 


Turnover in Teaching Force 


Five of the high-school teachers at 
Benton went to other positions at high- 
er salaries. None of these teachers 
was replaced so that Benton’s staff of 
26 teachers was reduced to 21 for an 
enrollment of 739 students. In 1930 
Benton had 38 teachers for an enroll- 
ment of 778. In Christopher 8 of the 
13 teachers left for positions guar- 
anteeing higher salaries. Seven of the 
8 were replaced so that Christopher 
now has a staff of 12 teachers for an 
enrollment of 459 students. In 
Zeigler 7 of the 10 teachers left. Five 
of these went to guaranteed higher 
salaries. All 7 were replaced however 
but with no guarantee of salaries. In 
West Frankfort 2 of the 3 teachers 
who resigned went to positions of 
higher salaries. Three of Valier’s 5 
teachers resigned, 2 of them to take 
positions with guaranteed higher 
salaries. For the whole of Franklin 
County then there was a total turn; 
over of 29 teachers in 88 teaching 
positions. This is 33 percent, which I 
submit as a record turnover for any 
county. These illustrations should 
be sufficient to prove very definitely 
that salary levels in Southern Illinois 
are not such as to secure and maintain 
highly qualified teachers. 

The situation will be all the more 


appreciated when the difficulty of hir- 
ing new teachers is considered. For 
example the principal at Valier re- 
ports that he cannot hope to hold his 
teachers for a period of more than one 
year. Three teachers were hired for 
an English position and 3 others for 
a Commercial position before the 
principal was able to find a teacher 
who would stick with the job. One of 
these resignations took place after 
school started. The same condition 
arose in Johnston City where at the 
end of two weeks of school the prin- 
cipal was still searching for a 
Commercial teacher. Johnston City 
lost a total of 5 teachers. All left 
positions to find cash salaries. Harris- 
burg lost a total of 5 teachers, all of 
whom went to positions of higher 
salaries. No school can be better than 
its teachers and where any community 
suffers the high teacher turnover that 
is taking place in many of the South- 
ern Illinois communities it is utterly 
out of the question to maintain a high 
standard of educational efficiency. 


Salaries 


What are the conditions that are 
driving these teachers out of Southern 
Illinois? While living expenses have 
been going up and schools throughout 
the state have been raising salaries, the 
majority of the salary scales in South- 
ern Illinois have remained the same. 
In a few instances the salaries went up, 
varying in amount from 5 to 15 per 
cent. In many cases these raises were 
granted to cover the discounts suffered 
by the teachers in getting their orders 
cashed. In some schools however 
salaries were actually reduced as was 
sighted in the cases of Benton. and 
Christopher. The greatest reduction 
took place at Golconda where salaries 
were slashed 331/3 percent. Four- 
teen, or exactly one-third of the 42 
schools reported that their teachers do 
not have ‘all their salaries paid up to 
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date. They hold orders 
varying from 4 months to 
5 years old. Four schools 
reported teachers carrying 
orders 4 years old. Eight 
of the 42 schools _re- 
ported that their teachers 
are not assured of their 
salaries for the present 
school year. With such 
conditions existing, South- 
ern Illinois schools may 
expect to retain their teach- 
ers only so long as the 
teachers cannot find posi- 
tions elsewhere. 


@ IN 1931 Buckner, a town of 1400 population, closed the 


Tax Collections 


“Are your tax collec- 
tions better or worse than 





yo of » er high school. 
was then and still is deep in debt, struggling to keep the : 
rade school in operation. The non-high—school district of behind about $2,000 each 
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say nothing of having no 
surplus with which to meet 
outstanding teachers’ ord- 
ers amounting to $20,- 
000.” “This is absolutely 
the last year we can oper- 
ate with the present status 
of tax returns.” “We are 
running farther behind ev- 
ery year.” “We have no 
money at all for repairs 
and equipment.” “Our or- 
ders are paid only because 
our debts were refunded. 
We are bonded to the lim- 
it. Our expenditures will 
exceed our income this 
year.” “We are running 


last year?” In answer to paying tuition. Many children of this community who should at the present low salaries. 


this question 23 principals 


in high school are roaming the streets; they have no We must have more reve- 


reported that they seem to on to high schools in adjoining towns, and are nue if salaries are to reach 
e 


be about the same. Eight unab 


to guarantee their own tuition which the non-high a comfortable living wage. 


reported that they have district cannot meet in full. The State fails in its duty to We are staying within our 


gone up slightly and 11 
reported that they are defi- 
nitely down. Some of those 


these boys and girls. What does the Constitution of Illinois income at the teachers’ ex- 
mean when it promises a good common school education to 


all children? 


pense.” “We cannot pay 
off our indebtedness at the 
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who reported that the per- 
centage is about the same added that 
the gross revenue will be less because 
of the depreciation in assessed valua- 
tions. Many expressed their convictions 
that the General Property Tax as a 
source of revenue for financing educa- 
tion is completely inadequate. 


What of the Future 
The last question asked of Southern 


Illinois principals was “Could your 
school get along all right if the 
revenue should level off and remain 
the same in the future as at present?” 
In answer to this question, 26 prin- 
cipals answered emphatically “No.” 

Many of the principals based this 
answer on the fact that there is ab- 
solutely no revenue available for 
maintaining the physical equipment 
of the plant or for paying off indebted- 
ness already incurred. Others declared 
that the present revenue is entirely 
inadequate for the most necessary of 
current expenses. One principal re- 
ported that in order to give the stu- 
dents of his community even the 
minimum essentials the revenue will 
have to double. Six principals an- 
swered the question by stating that it 
is doubtful whether they can continue 
on the present revenue, pointing out 
that it will depend on what happens 
to the enrollment in ensuing years and 
whether or not they reinstate courses 


already dropped. 


Nine of the 42 principals stated that 
they can continue to get along at the 
present rate of revenue. One prin- 
cipal whose school is considered to 
be in good financial condition an- 
swered that at the present rate of 
revenue they can not hope to main- 
tain their school for more than 2 or 
3 years. 

In many instances high-school dis- 
tricts are running short from $4,000 
to $5,000 annually in their current 
expenses alone. This of course makes 
it utterly impossible to spend money 
for plant or equipment maintenance. 
All building programs of course have 
been entirely suspended. In West 
Frankfort the enrollment is so heavy 
that it is impossible to house all of the 
students at one time. The school is 
forced to operate on a staggered sched- 
ule with 200 or more students free 
every period in the day. This of 
course is not conducive to good school 
conditions. 


What the Principals Say 
Following are a few direct quota- 
tions from different principals: “To 
be able to give our students a decent 
chance—just essentials, our tax col- 
lections must double.” “Our revenue 
will not take care of any possible 
growth in attendance.” “Our revenue 
will hardly maintain our school on 
the present basis of expenditures to 


present rate of income.” 
“No cash is in sight for this year. Will 
close after this year unless aid is se- 
cured.” “Financial situation impossi- 
bie.” “Our salaries have run from $85 
to $90 per month. We run short ap- 
proximately $4,000 each year.” “We 
have absolutely nothing to spend on 
up-keep of the plant and still cannot 
pay teacers their very low salaries.” 
“We operate only by starving our 
teachers and keeping departments 
closed.” “We operate on a non-high 
tax and must vote this spring to raise 
it. If we fail we will be in an im- 
possible financial situation.” 


Conclusions 

What must be the conclusion of such 
a survey as this? These things seem 
to stand out emphatically. 


l. The General Property tax as a source 
of school revenue is antiquated and utterly 
inad te. 

2. uthern Illinois students are sure to 
suffer irreparable losses if these conditions 
are allowed to continue. 

3. A State School Fund to include high 
schools is absolutely essential to the equal- 
ization of educational opportunities over the 
state. 

4. Unless some source of revenue is found 
in the immediate future many of the South- 
ern Illinois high schools be absolutely 
forced to close their doors. 


The school men of this distressed 
section have a profound faith in the 
people of this state. They believe 
that if the people can be made to 
know these conditions actually exist 


(Continued on page 57) 
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High Schools Need State Aid 


By L. R. GRIMM 


Director of Research 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


@ LIKE Cinderella among the ashes 

sits that neglected stepchild of IIli- 
nois state school finance—our second- 
ary school organization. Overworked, 
afflicted with growing pains, and in- 
sufficiently nourished, our high schools 
in general are denied state aid. 

Before proceeding further with our 
allegory, let us hasten to warn friends 
of our secondary schools that no fairy- 
like dream can work their rescue. 


Difficulties in the Way 

The battle for state aid for high 
schools must be fought before it can 
be won, and many obstacles lie in the 
way. They are, for example: (a) The 
opposition of wealthy entrenched in- 
terests and anti-public school groups; 
(b) Desire of political machines to 
use available state funds for political 
payrolls; (c) The legislative effect of 
the long years of propaganda poured 
into rural sections against high-school 
districts and their costs; (d) The over- 
emphasis certain legislators give to 
the extravagance of a relatively few 
high schools; (e) The recent alibi 
of “Wait till the Educational Com- 
mission reports before starting any- 
thing new”; (f) The shying away from 
the issue of secondary school aid ex- 
hibited by a few elementary school 
leaders; etc. 


Arguments for State Aid 

Different evidences of need of state 
grants can be cited by individual high 
schools in great detail. Some general 
arguments from a statewide standpoint 
follow: 

1. The high-school load has reached 
the point where local school units 
must have aid to carry on. During 
the last 30 years the percentage in- 
crease in high-school enrollment has 
been 13 times that of the general pop- 
ulation. In the last 6 “depression 
years” such enrollment has increased 
27 per cent—while the assessed valu- 
ation of the school districts has been 
slashed 34 per cent. See Figure I. 


Relatively, then, there is but about half 


Evidences of Need from a Statewide Standpoint 


of the valuation back of each pupil 
that there was six years ago, and the 
tax payments upon such reduced 
assessments are in part delinquent. 
School finance from the state from 
sources other than property taxes is 
mandatory if a defensible level of 
high-school education is to be offered. 


provided ; underpaid and unpaid teach- 
ers have been overworked by reduc- 
tion in the teaching staff; bonds de- 
faulted; etc. Some of the best trained 
and most experienced teachers have 
found employment elsewhere. In the 
poorest communities high schools are 
today in a more critical stage than at 
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Figure |—Foundation Support of High-School Education Dwindles 


2. State aid is necessary to restore 
high-school standards to a respectable 
level in many districts. For the state 
as a whole the cost of current expen- 
ditures per pupil enrolled dropped 
from $122.40 in 1929 to $94.99 in 
1934, a cut of 22.4 per cent. The 
total expenditures of the high schools 
of Illinois dropped from $50,014,628 
in 1931 to $33,956,056 in 1934, a 
slump of 32.11 per cent at the very 
time when unemployment and the de- 
pression were driving more children 
into the secondary schools. 


3. In certain communities the needs 
of the high schools are far greater 
than the above statewide data indi- 
cate. School terms have been cut 
sharply; vital courses eliminated from 
the curriculum; salaries slashed to a 
pitiable level—and then not paid; ade- 
quate equipment and materials not 
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any time ‘during the depression. 

4. Inequalities among local school 
communities in ability and in effort 
are so great that a permanent plan of 
state aid is badly needed. Recent data 
showed such extremes as are illus- 
trated in Figure II, the poorer high 
schools having higher tax rates but 
less income per pupil. Studies in re- 
cent years have shown that the poorer 
communities not only have higher tax 
rates but assess their property at a 
higher ratio than do the abler com- 
munities. 

5. Likewise, the inequalities in sec- 
ondary school standards maintained 
are so great that state aid for equaliza- 
tion purpoges is needed in the poorer 
sections. 


a. In current expenditures per pupil en- 

rolled for 1934 some of our poorer 

po any Bo t less than $50, whereas certain 
schools spent over $200, 
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b. The median salary paid high 
teachers in the same year ranged 
$1,923 in Peoria county and $1,887 in 
county to only $883 in Pulaski county 
$793 in Johnson county. 

6. Failure of the state to aid high 
schools handicaps especially the chil- 
dren of the poorer areas of Illinois 
in the opportunity to enter higher 
educational institutions. In the 10 
counties having the lowest assessed 
valuation per teaching unit, only 43 
per cent of the high schools are ac- 
credited by the University of Illinois; 
whereas in the 10 counties having the 
highest assessed valuation per teaching 
unit 74 per cent of the high schools 
are accredited. 

7. The discrimination shown by the 
State against her high schools in com- 
parison with the other parts of its edu- 
cational system cannot be justified. 
The State practically supports the 
teachers colleges and the University 
and for the coming school year has ap- 
propriated for elementary schools 
about one-fifth of their net expendi- 
tures. Yet there is no general plan of 
aid for the high schools. 

8. The State stands ready, to take 
the life of a child if he grows into 
criminal ways and violates certain 
major laws. We submit, then, that 
the State owes to every child the best 
possible opportunity to be guided 
along right civic pathways. One of 
the best ways that the State can help 
the child on the right road to useful 
citizenship in his adolescent years is 
through an adequate, progressive 
school program; and state aid is nec- 
essary to enable many school units 
to offer such a program. 

9. Migration of the educational 
product proves that education is not 
merely a local matter but a concern 
of the state and even the federal gov- 
ernment. Punke found* that in 31 
Illinois high schools the graduates 
were located five years after gradua- 
tion as follows: in the home com- 
munity, 30.17 per cent; in states 
other than Illinois, 22.86 per cent; de- 
ceased, 7.56 per cent; address un- 
known, 4.04 per cent; and in Illinois 
but outside the home community, 35.37 
per cent. 

10. State child-labor and compul- 
sory school attendance laws require 
most adolescent children to be in our 
secondary schools. Yet neither state 
nor child can realize adequate bene- 
fits from such requirements unless 
the state aids needy school units to 
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*Punke, Harold H. Migration of High-School Gradu- 
ates. School Review, January 1934, pages 26-39. 
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offer thorough and efficient programs. 
State aid should accompany state man- 
dates upon local school communities. 

1l. Certain state agencies and re- 
quirements cause recognized and ac- 
credited high schools to meet specified 
minimum standards regarding health 
and sanitation, length of term, certi- 
fication and training of teachers, sup- 
plies and equipment, courses in the 
curriculum, etc. How then can the 
state logically fail to help support 
standards it has required to be set up? 

12. Survival of the democratic state 
itself depends upon satisfactory ad- 
vancement in the economic, social, po- 
litical, and civic issues that confront 
us. Such internal and international 
problems as those that threaten to 
overwhelm us must be understood by 
the masses of our people. A progres- 
sive educational system available 
throughout the period of youth is the 
best foundation for an intelligent, ju- 
dicious electorate. To protect and to 
improve itself the State, therefore, 
must guarantee adequate educational 
opportunities for all children through 
their period of formal school train- 
ing. Such opportunities can be guar- 
anteed only by state aid to at least 
many of our school systems, the sec- 
ondary as well as the elementary. 

13. Even if the new permissive rate 
of 75 cents for the non-high district is 
voted, such rate will be hardly suffi- 
cient in a few counties to pay the cur- 
rent tuition cost of the non-high-school 
pupils—to say nothing of paying off 
the vast accumulated indebtedness. 
State aid for secondary education is 
needed if some of the non-high-school 
districts are to meet their financial ob- 
ligations. 

14. State aid for our secondary 
schools is necessary to enable them to 
reach a level of expenditure that IIli- 
nois should afford. Although recog- 





Trend in High-School 
Enrollment 

Prior to tle of td * rcent of the 
young people ig ool age were 
actually enrolled in high school; in 1915 
it had increased to 20 percent; in 1921 
to 30 percent; in 1923 to 40 percent; 
in 1930 to 51'!/, perecnt; in 1932 to 
57.9 percent, with a total enrollment of 
5,592,872. It is estimated that in 1935 
there will be 7,169,000, or 70.4 percent 
of our young ey 0 of high-school age 
enrolled in the secondary schools.— 
George F. Zook. 
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nized as one of the leading states in 
ability to support education, never- 
theless recent data show that the me- 
dian salary paid to high-school class- 
room teachers in cities of 10,000 to 
30,000 population in Illinois was be- 
low the national average in 1935. For 
Illinois the median was $1,448; for 
the United States, $1,603. For cer- 
tain leading states the medians were: 
California, $2,093; New York, $2,017; 
Massachusetts, $1,792; Pennsylvania, 
$1,594; Minnesota, $1,591; Wisconsin, 
$1,658.* 

15. Other important states give val- 
uable aid to support their high 
schools; for example, New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Utah, etc. Why should 
Illinois be neglectful of its youth in 
this respect? Js Illinois as a state to 
indicate by her attitude of indifference 
toward her secondary schools that she 
does not care if other states equip their 
youth better for the competition of 
life than she is endeavoring to do for 
her boys and girls? 

16. By state constitutional mandate, 
“The General Assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all the children of 
this state may receive a good common 
school education.” (Illinois State 
Constitution, Art. VIII, Sec. 1) Com- 
mon school includes the high school 
by numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court. By what logic then can the 
Legislature fail to contribute to the 
support of our high schools when 
many school units are financially un- 
able through local property tax re- 
sources to offer educational opportuni- 
ties that are efficient and good? The 
Legislature plainly is failing in its 
duty. 

17. The need of more revenue to 
support our high schools can be satis- 
fied for many districts only by state 
aid. Local property taxes have dried 
up at least in part. Local communi- 
ties cannot create new tax revenues: 
It is the state that can create such new 
sources. Our state treasury has an 
enormous balance; it has enormous 
assured incomes from dependable 
sources; and there are many other 
sources that could and should be used. 
Will friends of public secondary edu- 
cation meet the challenge of convinc- 
ing administrative leaders and legis- 
lators that the state must grant aid 
for its high schools? 





*Research Division, N.E.A. Salaries of School Em- 
ployees, 1934-5. Page 16. 
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By MANFRED J. HOLMES 
Professor Emeritus 


Iinois State Normal University 


@ IN these days of “research,” “sur- 

veys,” and “critical evaluations,” 
to discover present status of long-time 
enterprises, we find that a cross-section 
view must be supplemented by a de- 
velopmental view—a view that will 
reveal origins, and re-emphasize fun- 
damental purposes and essential values 
—in order to make sure whether we 
are still on the right road, how far 
we have got, how we may improve 
our technique of procedure and carry 
on with increasing certainty of satis- 
faction and success. 

So this view of a major biographical 
factor in the history of education in 
Illinois is not a mere backward look 
to contemplate a disconnected past; 
rather it is a method of understanding 
the unity and continuity of experiences 
that were, are, and shall continue to 
be vital factors in the endeavor to real- 
ize human life in its higher modes and 
values. Of course there is additional 
value in recalling the place and role 
of these greater personalities. We are 
refreshed and renewed by their cap- 
tivating super-qualities, their love of 
romantic and rational freedom, their 
heroic labors and splendid achieve- 
ments; and it is one of the choicest 
pleasures to recognize and acknowl- 
edge our obligation to them for their 
creative contribution to the causes and 
interests we have in common. 

This article doés not attempt to pre- 
sent biographical facts in the life of 
Charles Edward Hovey. It is an inter- 
pretation of some of those facts to 
show the meaning and value of the 
man in his relation to the public 
school movement and the beginnings 
of the normal school movement in 
Illinois. To do this we shall consider 
him as superintendent of the Peoria 
public schools, as a leader and officer 
in the early work of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, as pioneer editor 
of the ILLinors TEACHER, as a worker 
in securing the law that established 
the first state normal school in the 
Mississippi valley—the Illinois State 


Charles Edward Hovey 
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Illinois Pioneer in Public Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training 


Normal University, as member of the 
first Board of Education of the State 
of Illinois and as first president of 
Illinois State Normal University. 

In the eighteen fifties democracy 
had already found its best American 
home in the conditions and opportuni- 
ties of the West, and had entered vig- 
orously upon its first crude but hope- 
ful and determined stages. Men with 
vision saw clearly that free public 
schools must be the educational vogue 
if the greatest’ Americanism was ever 
to be realized. Hovey believed this. 
It was one of his deepest convictions. 
He found his work, and entered upon 
its several arduous tasks gladly. It is 
putting it mildly when we say that he 
gave his peculiarly fitting abilities to 
each task he undertook with un- 
swerving loyalty and unstinted heroic 
labor as shown by reference to the 
several episodes that give him a per- 
manent place in Hlinois history. 


I 


@ HOVEY’S first role in the drama- 

tic beginnings of public education 
in Illinois was as superintendent of 
the city schools of Peoria. He left the 
rock-ribbed hills of Vermont and the 
incompatible bigotries of traditional 
conservatism for the fertile prairies 


‘of Illinois and the congenial spirit of 


progressive democracy. He arrived in 
Peoria in 1854 in possession of two 
of the greatest assets a young man can 
start out with—a charming and ac- 
complished bride and a tremendous 
urge to achieve something really worth 
while. Although for a time he had 
charge of a private school for boys 
he promptly allied himself with the 
progressive leaders of that ambitious 
city and made his first distinctive con- 
tribution to the educational history 
of Illinois by transforming the crude 
and inadequate schools he found there 
into the beginnings of a proud and effi- 
cient system of education for a grow- 
ing city. 

Some scenes in the story of Hovey’s 









connection with the city schools of 
Peoria can best be pictured in his own 
words. “Such schools as she (Peoria) 
had were ‘kept’ in deserted breweries, 
shanties, cabins, anything that fur- 
nished an excuse for shelter or mim- 
icked a house, with three exceptions; 
two of these were private and one was 
public. . . . The private school build- 
ings were constructed by an associa- 
tion of the more intelligent citizens 

. one for males, and one for fe- 
males. . . . The public school build- 
ing referred to was a long, narrow, 
one-story brick, whose walls were fast 
crumbling under the influence of the 
swampy mudhole beside which it stood. 

“In the contest which soon opened. 
. ... I fell into line with the Yan- 
kees. ... Here was a city already 
rich and populous (15,000!) and 
needing no prophet to tell of great 
expansion in the near future, whose 
school buildings were execrable, whose 
ideals of common-school education 
were low, and whose teachers were 
contemned as pedagogues with none 
so poor as to do them reverence. . . . 
I had a comfortable schoolroom, a 
very good class of students, and a 
liberal salary; but I could not escape 
the public schools if I would. 

“But what was to be done? The 
great serious facts kept rising up and 
would not down, that a wrong was be- 
ing perpetrated upon the school chil- 
dren of Peoria for want of proper 
school facilities; that there was no 
proper appreciation of public duty in 
regard to public education; that there 
was needed some sensible system for 
the organization, conduct, and support 
of the schools for the city. . . . I re- 
solved to make a suggestion. I began 
with the Hon. A. P. Bartlett, president 
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of the association that employed me. 
He talked with his associates; we all 
talked together; Judge Peters drafted 
a bill in the nature of an amendment 
to the city charter. It was quietly put 
through the legislature. ... A new 
charter was in force... (A new) 
Board was elected, and an excellent 
one it was, too, with Bartlett at its 
head. 

“The private school buildings were 
at once purchased, and in one of these 
was organized a high school, in the 
other a grammar school. I naturally 
fell in charge of the former, and was 
also appointed superintendent of all 
the schools. There was work enough 
to be done—school houses to be built, 
temporary accommodations to be pro- 
vided meanwhile, schools to be organ- 
ized, courses of study to be mapped 
out, textbooks to be selected, teachers 
to be found, tested, aided. . . . Lively 
times were these. Night and day, week- 
days and Sundays, I worked on. The 
Board backed me, worked and planned 
with me, and without me. .. . New 
school houses went up, teachers’ repu- 
tations went up, scholarship went up, 
morals went up; and so the present 
school system of Peoria was begotten, 
born and christened. How well the 
bantling has thrived since, I am not 
able to say.” If Mr. Hovey could have 
visioned the present educational sys- 
tem of Peoria, he surely would have 
shouted, “Glorious!” 


II 

@® MR. HOVEY’S next contact with 

the educational situation in Illinois 
was through the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. He became a member 
of the Association at its first regular 
annual meeting held in Peoria, De- 
cember, 1854. (The Association was 
organized at the close of an educa- 
tional “convention” in Bloomington, 
December, 1853. Its first name was 
the Illinois State Teachers Institute.) 
He was elected a corresponding secre- 
tary and made a member of a commit- 
tee to see that the ILLino1s TEACHER be 
put upon a sound financial basis and 
made a strictly professional journal 
for the teachers of Illinois. 

At the second annual meeting held 
in Springfield, December 26-29, 1855, 
Mr. Hovey’s ability as a leader in edu- 
cational thought and work, and his 
qualities as an effective leader of men 
was again recognized and he was made 
president of the “Institute,” and editor 
of the Itmvois TeacHEer which had 
been adopted as the official organ of the 
Association and approved by the State 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
As president of the Association he be- 
came member and chairman of the 
State Board of Education which was 
made up of the president and the nine 
vice-presidents of the Association. This 
super-committee was the nucleus of 
educational statesmanship for at least 
two or three years in Illinois and with 
the whole Association did much to 
unify and focus the influence of the 
educational forces of the State. It con- 
ceived measures not only for the con- 
sideration of the Teachers Association, 
but also for the Illinois legislature it- 
self. 

Mr. Hovey’s administration of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association was 
a notable one because of its conduct 
of wise and vigorous propaganda for 
the improvement of public schools and 
the establishment of a normal school 
which it was hoped and expected 
would be the first department of a 
great modern state university. Other 
departments of such a university 
would be added as rapidly as public 
opinion and financial resources would 
make possible. The records show that 
the other main departments of a mod- 
ern university for Illinois should be 
(1) a department of practical and 
scientific agriculture, (2) a depart- 
ment of practical and scientific me- 
chanics, (3) a commercial depart- 
ment, and (4) departments in science 
and literature as’ needs and means 
might justify. No one knew then that 
all but the normal school department 
of the visioned state university would 
be located in Champaign instead of in 
McLean county. But it was a great 
victory for the advocates of common 
schools to secure the establishment of 
the normal school department as early 
as 1857. 

Mr. Hovey was much in demand for 
addresses at county institutes and other 
occasions all over the state. In this 
way together with his work as editor 
of the Intmvors TEacHER he became 
well and favorably known. Perhaps his 
most notable achievement as an officer 
of the State Association was on the 
Legislative Committee with Simeon 
Wright and Daniel Wilkins in 1857. 
Without the able, wise, and discreet 
action of these. men it is quite possible 
that the establishment of Normal Uni- 
versity might have been delayed in- 
definitely. 

Ill 
®@ LITTLE need be added for present 
purposes to what has already been 
said about Mr. Hovey as editor of the 
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Inuinois TeacHerR. Before the days of 
the Inuinois TeacHer, the Prairie 
Farmer had conducted a very good 
educational department; but the in- 
creasing magnitude and importance of 
the public education movement now 
called for a strictly professional jour- 
nal devoted solely to the promotion of 
common school education. The Asso- 
ciation assigned Mr. Hovey the task 
of making the ILLinots TEACHER such 
a journal, and in spite of his many 
other arduous duties he made the 
TEACHER a helpful and welcome visi- 
tor to Illinois schoolrooms and gave 
it national recognition and value. It 
should be said that he had the hearty 
and active support of many local edu- 
cational leaders throughout the state. 
It has always seemed to me most 
fitting to revive the ILLIno1s TEACHER 
and restore it to its original and per- 
manent function in promoting the 
educational interests of Illinois. 


IV 
@ THE crowning contribution Mr. 

Hovey made to public education is 
found in his work on the first “Board 
of Education of the State of Illinois” 
and as the first president of Illinois 
State Normal University. His superb 
qualities of sound judgment, fair play, 
and readiness to undertake Herculean 
labors, were shown in the location of 
Normal University, the choice of its 
first president, and the almost super- 
human task of erecting the first build- 
ing. Among the people who knew the 
men and conditions of those days 
there is general agreement that prob- 
ably no other man available could 
have carried the strenuous load, 
exercised the discretions, or made the 
daring ventures Hovey made in meet- 
ing the desperate financial difficulties 
involved in erecting the first building. 
A few words from the pen of the late 
John W. Cook will vivify the nature 
of the tremendous difficulties and the 
unique character of the man. 

“The cornerstone was laid Septem- 
ber 29, (1857), with imposing cere- 
monies. . . . Laying cornerstones is a 
mere holiday matter. Building hun- 
dred-thousand dollar structures on 
doubtful subscriptions and in times of 
financial disaster is quite another pro- 
position. Three years were to pass be- 
fore the building should be completed, 
and they were years of panics and 
failures, years that furrowed lines of 
care in the faces of business men who 
saw their fortunes swept away in a 
night. But the contract was let and the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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By ROBERT C. MOORE 


Secretary, Illinois State 
Teachers Association 


@ WE have frequently made editorial 

mention of powerful influences that 
dominate public affairs in Illinois. 
Sometimes it is difficult to identify 
these forces definitely, but any intelli- 
gent person in close contact with gov- 
ernmental departments knows that 
they exist. 

For example, the four members of 
the Educational Commission who filed 
a “supplemental report” to the report 
made last June said: “We declare that 
it is apparent that certain forces have 
made it impossible for the commission 
to bring in a report looking toward 
the largest constructive ends.” In an- 
other paragraph the supplemental re- 
port mentions “the forces, in or out 
of the commission, that retard educa- 
tional advance in Illinois.” 

We have had several requests to 
publish in this magazine an article we 
contributed to the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology in March of this year 
under the title “Big Business Fascism 
in Illinois,” since that article points 
out quite definitely one of these sin- 
ister forces and explains how it works. 

But first let us see how the article 
came to be published. At the Washing- 
ton meeting of the N.E.A. on July 5, 
1934, a delegate from Illinois made a 
motion in favor of planning mass 
meetings “to impress upon the en- 
trenched interests now attacking the 
public schools the determination of the 
public to secure sufficient financial 
support to ensure for the public 
schools at least the educational effi- 
ciency of the predepression level.” 
After a rather lengthy debate the mo- 
tion was carried by an overwhelming 
vote of the delegates, thus proving 
that they realized what was meant by 
“entrenched interests attacking the 
schools,” 

In speaking to this motion, the pres- 
ent writer, who was also a delegate 
from Illinois, stated that the en- 
trenched interests are strong in Illinois 
and that their activities and influence 
amount to a “big business fascism.” 
Professor Junius L. Meriam, Univer- 
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The author was challenged to 
present proof and here it is. 


sity of Southern California, who had 
been chosen as editor of the March 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 
New York, challenged us to furnish 
sufficient proof of our statement to 
warrant publication in that Journal of 
an article containing the evidence. We 
furnished the proof to his satisfaction 
by quoting the expressions of numer- 
ous reputable citizens and reliable 
publications in regard to a form of 
fascism clearly demonstrated and 
practiced in Chicago. The proof was 
published in the Journal, and is re- 
published here in part instead of our 
usual editorial notes and comment. 
Our first witness is an editorial en- 
titled “A Dictatorship of Big Busi- 
ness,” appearing in the March, 1933, 
issue of the School Review, published 
in Chicago. A few sentences from 
that editorial describe our fascist 


group, as follows: 


About a year ago there was organized in 
Chicago a group which took as its name the 
Citizens’ Committee on Public Expenditures 
. . . The press has at times referred to the 
organization as a committee of one hundred, 
but the active work appears to be carried 
on by a small grou thirty members. Of 
what interests the wn members are rep- 
resentative may be seen in the facts that not 
fewer than half are directors or other officers 
of banks (including the four largest in the 
city), approximately the same number are 
directors of other corporations, not fewer 
than nine are presidents or vice presidents 
of railways and large manufacturing and 
merchandising establishments, and at least 
seven are ed in the real estate business. 
A smaller number of other types of business 
interests are represented. No attempt seems 
to have been made to include in the member- 
ship representation of the host of other in- 
terests of the city, among them labor, educa- 
tion, welfare agencies, and local government 
. . « It is absolutely extralegal . . . This 
extralegal fascism is contrary to the best 
American principles. 


We quote also a few sentences from 
the February, 1933, Elementary 
School Journal, also published in Chi- 
cago: 


The committee is an exclusive group 
representing only the large business interests 
of the community, and . . . is practically the 
spokesman of the banking interests to whom 

e city must look for the purchase of its 
securities in order that it may carry on the 
functions of pirens and protect its 
credit. In such a case the committee prac- 
tically usurps one of the major functions of 


government because it s with an author- 
ity and a sanction which public officials will 
rarely find the courage to disregard . . . The 
Chicago committee has . . . dictated without 
hesitation the maximum income which the 
several governmental agencies of the com- 
munity may devise from taxation. In its 
scale of social valuations public education 
ranks low . . . It would seem that the com- 
mittee is determined to substitute its own 
will for the expressed will of the legally 
chosen representatives of the people. 


In 1932 the Chicago Principals Club 
realized that some influence outside 
of the general public was shaping the 
policies of the school board. The 
club appointed a committee to deter- 
mine certain facts about the Commit- 
tee on Public Expenditures, sometimes 
called the “Sargent Committee” be- 
cause its chairman was Mr. Fred Sar- 
gent, president of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. After study 
and investigation the committee fur- 
nished the club with a printed report 
which contained the following state- 
ments: 


The Sargent Committee is sometimes re- 
ferred to in the press as a committee of one 
hundred, sometimes as a committee of two 
hundred and fifty. Twenty-three names were 

ublished in the press March 14, 1932. 

t names in addition appear on the com- 
mittee’s letterhead. One member is de- 
c Another member could not be 
identified. This report therefore is based on 
twenty-nine 

As to their business affiliations, all of the 
members of the committee are associated in 
one way or another with big business. Five 
of them are on the board of directors of one 
or another of the four largest loop banks and 
two of them are on the boards of two of 
these banks. It is to these banks, the First 
National, the Harris Trust and Savings, the 
Continental Illinois, and the Northern Trust, 
that the Board of Education must look for 
the purchase of its tax warrants. 

So far as can be determined from the 
records of those schools in the neighborhood 
where the members of the Sargent Commit- 
tee now live, only two, possibly three, of the 
twenty m of the committee who have 
children ever sent them to the Chicago pub- 
lic elementary schools and these children 
have only attended in the low grades: and 
for a short time. 


In order to prevent the wrecking 
of the schools by the Committee on 
Public Expenditures, another commit- 
tee was organized called the “Citizens 
Save Our Schools Committee.” This 
was made up of members of parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs of 
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various titles, American Legion mem- 
bers, and members of other civic 
groups and organizations. On July 
26, 1933, this committee issued a bul- 
letin which contained the following 
statement: 


On July 12, 1932, Mr. Fred Sargent and 
Mr. Earnest Graham, representing the Cit- 
izens’ Committee on Public Expenditures, 
told members of the Board of Education in 
a public hearing that “it will not be possible 
for the board to finance its operations for 
the current year unless the school tax levy 
is reduced at least $15,000,000.” This de- 
mand was for a cut additional to the $17,- 
000,000 cut already made. These representa- 
tives said the Citizens’ Committee would use 
its best efforts to secure money to enable 
the board to function for the remainder of 
the year and also to secure money for back 
salaries. After the board cut the additional 
$15,000,000, the three and one-half months 
of back pay, which was due at the time Mr. 
Sargent announced the ultimatum to the 
board, was doled out over a period of nine 
months, no single payment being for more 
than two weeks. Not a cent of salary for 
the remainder of the year was paid until 
ten months later, when the first salaries for 
the school year 1932-1933, those of Septem- 
ber 1932, were paid May 12. So much for 
this promise! 


The Chicago Principals Club Re- 
porter for June, 1933, contained an 
article by Principal W. H. Spurgin of 
the West Pullman School, who ex- 
plained the standing and responsibil- 
ity of the Sargent Committee thus: 


But there is a still more fundamental rea- 
son why the people should refuse to allow 
such a group to take charge of their affairs. 
Our system of government is founded on the 
principle that the people shall govern them- 
selves through officials whom they themselves 
have elected. We are dealing here with a 
group which knows no higher authority. 
They are self-appointed and for an indefinite 
term. They were not selected by the people; 
they are not subject to recall; they will 
never have to stand for reélection; in short, 
they are responsible to no one. 


President Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago wrote 
an article which was published in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner of Sun- 
day, July 16, 1933. In this article 
President Hutchins said: 


We have a Century of Progress on the lake 
front. The Board of Education has initiated 
a century of reaction in the schools. They 
have denied the young ple of Chicago, 
who need them most, educational opportu- 
nities that are more necessary than ever be- 
fore. Every step they have taken is a back- 
ward step. They have damaged the school 
system so that it will take years to build it 
up again. They have damaged the city now 
and in the future. They have betrayed the 
children of Chicago. Who are these people? 
They are dummies in sense of the 
word. They have no will of their own and 
they are utterly ignorant of educational 
problems. 


Mr. Llewellyn Jones contributed 
an article under the title, “The Chi- 
cago Interlude,” to The New Repub- 
lic of July 5, 1933, in which he said: 
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The unofficial fascism which runs Chicago 
today is not only evident in the school situa- 
tion but it is also felt throughout the ad- 
ministration of the Fair. Incidentally, 
among our recent social occasions in the life 
of the Fair was Rufus Dawes’s welcome to 
the Italian delegation when he congratulated 
the Italians on the alleged fact that in Italy 
“discipline has replaced disorder, conirol 
superseded confusion.” 

So much for official fascism. Our own is 
strictly unofficial. But the teachers know 
that it is functioning. Although a recent 
payment was made them, they are still five 
and one-half months in arrears in salaries 
which have been cut . . . In accordance with 
good fascist precedent, this attempt is being 
made on the principle of control as opposed 
to assent. Indeed, it is remote control. 


On Friday, July 21, 1933, a mass 
meeting was held at the Chicago Sta- 
dium to voice a protest against the 
school-wrecking program of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education which was 
evidently following the instruction of 
the fascist group. Dean Charles H. 
Judd of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was the principal 
speaker at that mass meeting. Dean 
Judd voiced a very vigorous protest 
against the school-wrecking program 
and placed the blame squarely upon 
the Sargent Committee in the follow- 
ing words: 


The citizens of Chicago are determined to 
know why the solid majority of the Board of 
Education has taken the position that it 
must cut down the activities of the schools. 
The statements can be made with the as- 
surance that the so-called “economy com- 
mittee” of the board was advised by the 
a agent of the committee of which Fred 

. Sargent is the chairman, the committee 
commonly known as the Citizens Committee, 
that the majority of the Board of Education 
acted under orders from the mayor, and that 
the mayor, in turn, accepted the policy 
dictated by the owner of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. The majority members of the 
board are mere puppets. The Board of Edu- 
cation has the power under law to build up 
the schools of this city as great social in- 
stitutions. The majority members of the 
board are, at the behest of their bosses, us- 
ing their power, which should be turned to 
constructive ends, to rob the youth of Chi- 
cago of their rights in a democracy. 


Mr. Charles Stillman, a Chicago 
school principal, wrote an article en- 
titled “Financial Fascism in Control,” 
for the Phi Delta Kappan, February, 
1933, in which he said: 


The effectiveness of the weapon of the 
veto power over financial assistance from 
the banks has been testified by statements 
of public officials who have said, in effect, 
“We are sitting here with a at our 
heads.” It was frankly and } sae Hh 
illustrated at the public budget hearing of 
the Board of Education when a member of 
the board said to several hundred representa- 
tives of organized parents who were protest- 
ing against further school slashes: “You 
are in the wane forum. We are the Board 
of Education, but the Citizens Committee 
is determining the extent of our expendi- 
tures, and you should be presenting your 
arguments to them.” 
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On February 27, 1934, Miss Marga- 
ret A. Haley, a well-known teacher- 
leader of Chicago, issued a bulletin 
to the teachers in which she described 


a conference of teachers with the 
Board of Education of that city. Her 
bulletin contains this statement: 


But the one hundred and one pages of 
stenographic report of the meeting show that 
the board was helpless to do anything, unless 
and until it could get the consent of the 
bankers and others. 


About October 3, 1932, the teachers 
of Chicago, acting upon a suggestion 
of the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, petitioned 
Governor Emmerson to call a special 
session of the 57th General Assembly 
to enact legislation for the protection 
and relief of the teachers. We quote 
the following from the statement of 
the reasons for such petition. 


Representatives of the Chicago bankers 
appeared before the Board of Education on 
July 12, 1932, and stated that the banks 
would not buy the board tax warrants unless 
the board reduced its 1932 tax levy, and 
further stated that the banks would be 
guided by the recommendations of the rep- 
resentatives of the Citizens’ Committee, Mr. 
Frederick Sargent and Mr. Earnest R. Gra- 
ham, both of whom were present at the meet- 
ing when the bankers’ representatives spoke. 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Graham had long been 
urging a $15,000,000 cut in the 1932 school 
tax levy which the Board of Education, on 
March 23, 1932, had certified to the City 
Council, but which on July 12 had not been 
passed by the City Council. 

On Friday, September 30, 1932, the day 
that Senate Bill 34 became a law, published 
statements that the mayor had said the banks 
had Ley refused to purchase warrants ap- 
peared in all Chicago afternoon papers. One 
paper said: “‘Fred Sargent, as chairman of 
the committee, tells us we must reduce the 
1931 tax-levy ordinance before the bankers 
will buy more Tax Anticipation Warrants,’ 
said the mayor.” 


It may be of interest to know what 
estimate a member of the Board of 
Education placed upon the power of 
this fascist Citizens Committee. The 
Chicago Principals Club Reporter of 
November, 1933, quotes a radio ad- 
dress by Mrs. Helen M. Hefferan, a 
member of the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation, in which she said: 


With the distress of its school employees 
daily becoming more acute, there was formed 
a self-constituted “Citizens’ Committee,” 
representing the financial interests, and in- 
cluding numerous representatives of leading 
Chicago banks. This committee under the 
chairmanship of Fred W. Sargent, president 
of the Northwestern Railway, faced a rare 
opportunity to render a valuable public serv- 
ice in a great emergency. It was soon evi- 
dent, however, that of all the taxing bodies 
concerned in the expenditure of public funds 
the Board of Education was to be singled 
out for unprecedented drastic cuts. The 
city, the county, the park system, the sani- 
tary district, were largely overlooked in the 
committee’s program for retrenchment. The 
Board of Education was forced again and 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Recognition’ 


By OTIS KEELER 


Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


@ FOR several years high schools 

have been “recognized” by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, have 
been “accredited” by the University of 
Illinois, and many have met the re- 
quirements of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This has brought about high 
schools that are better equipped, 
housed in better buildings and that 
have better libraries and laboratories 
than do elementary schools. 

This accrediting and recognizing of 
high schools has resulted from two 
principal causes. The first is that the 
law gives the state authorities the right 
to establish certain standards for high 
schools before such schools may be- 
come “recognized” and as a conse- 
quence be allowed to collect tuition. 
The second has been that colleges and 
universities have felt that high schools 
should be compelled to meet certain 
standards before their graduates 
should be allowed to enter these high- 
er institutions. 

What has been done toward the set- 
ting up of state-wide standards for 
elementary schools? The legislature 
has given the State Superintendent 
(together with the State Board of 
Health, the State Architect, and State 
Fire Marshal) authority to set up cer- 
tain standards regarding heating, 
lighting, ventilation, fire protection, 
sewage disposal, and water supply. 
Such standards have been set up by 
these authorities and have had much 
to do with bringing about a more or 
less wholesome condition in physical 
plant and sanitation. 

What more can be done? Is there 
any more reason for demanding that 
high schools meet certain require- 
ments for “recognition” than that ele- 
mentary schools meet similar require- 
ments for approval? 

Two sets of standards for elementary 
schools could easily be set up; one 
for those under control of boards of 
directors and the other for those under 
control of boards of education. These 
standards should be included in a bul- 
letin similar to the one now in force 
for high schools entitled, Conditions 
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While this picture is intended to show proper artificial lighting for a school- 
room, it also shows some proper equipment in the way of maps, globes, bulletin 


boards, 


ictures, bookcases, etc. Certainl 


such standards in elementary 


schools should receive proper “recognition” from county and state school 


authorities. 


for Recognition and Accrediting of 
High Schools of Illinois. The two sets 
of standards would be basically the 
same. 

What standards should be set up? 
Those generally recognized throughout 
the country as being necessary for the 
proper functioning of a good elemen- 
tary school; for example, the follow- 
ing might be set up as minimum re- 
quirements for the library in a one- 
room rural elementary school: 


1. One good reference encyclopedia (up- 
to-date) 

2. One full set Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle books each year 

3. One unabridged dictionary 

4. One small dictionary for each two pu- 
pils above third year 

5. At least three supplementary readers 
for each pupil in grades 1 to 6 

6. Three good children’s magazines such 
as National Geographic, Child Life, Ameri- 


can Boy etc. 

7. One good child’s newspaper, such as 
Current Events, Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, 
ete. 

8 A reading table and chairs 

9. Library properly catalogued 

10. Books kept in good bookcase 

Similar standards could be estab- 
lished for other necessary items em- 
ployed in the school program, such 
as maps, charts, pictures, globes, bul- 
letin boards, seat-work materials, rec- 
ords and reports, etc. 

Setting up standards is one thing 
but “enforcing” such standards is an- 
other. The Legislature should give 
such sanction to the approval of 


elementary schools as has been ac- 
corded the recognition of high schools. 

As a preliminary to such approval 
each elementary school would be 
asked at the beginning of the year to 
submit a report to the county super- 
intendent showing the condition of the 
school in relation to the following 
items: Physical plant and sanitation, 
physical equipment, course of study, 
records and reports, financial condi- 
tion, public relations program, ex- 
aminations and promotions, admini- 
strative organization, and preparation 
of teachers. The report blank would 
be similar to the one now used by high 
schools. 

After these reports were studied and 
the schools visited, those meeting the 
requirements could be designated as 
“recognized” or “approved” elemen- 
tary schools and suitable diplomas is- 
sued to remain in force as long as con- 
ditions are met. Proper judgment 
would have to be exercised in getting 
such a plan under way. 

Incidentally, the new distributive 
fund law should have a very whole- 
some effect on this entire scheme, be- 
cause according to this law beginning 
July 1, 1936 the budget of expendi- 
tures of an elementary school board 
must equal. at least the sum total 
of the moneys to be raised from 
local taxes, plus the regular distribu- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Local Teachers Council 


By JAMES W. MANN 


Chairman 
Winnetka Teachers’ Council 


® THE Winnetka Teachers’ Council 
is a local professional organization 
of the teachers of the Winnetka Public 
Schools. Although the Council as 
now organized is but one year old, it 
is the result of a somewhat natural 
growth over a period of years. In 
the general faculty meetings many 
matters of general interest have been 
settled from time to time in parlia- 
mentary form. Also, each year a so- 
cial due was collected and adminis- 
tered by a faculty committee. Dur- 
ing the worst years of the depression, 
however, it was decided to spend 
the major portion of the social fund 
for relief purposes. Simple and very 
inexpensive social affairs were substi- 
tuted for the former elaborate ones. 
These social affairs had been planned 
and executed by a committee of build- 
ing representatives. With the newer 
purpose of relief entering into the sit- 
uation, a simple constitution was 
drawn up under which the social com- 
mittee operated to distribute the funds 
according to the will of the faculty. 
This arrangement proved rather un- 
satisfactory for the reason that the 
committee represented at best a loose- 
ly drawn organization not meeting in 
regular deliberation, and the members 
did not always know what was the will 
of the faculty which they represented. 
When last year’s committee met for 
the first time, the old constitution had 
been lost, a different method of col- 
lecting relief money was in effect, 
and there was a growing feeling that 
the time was right for a definitely pro- 
fessional organization among the fac- 
ulty. With these things in mind the 
committee drew up alternative consti- 
tutions—one a simple one like the 
first and the other one providing for 
a local, professional organization. 
After discussion the faculty adopted 
the second named with some altera- 
tions. The purposes of the organiza- 
tion as stated in this constitution are: 
The Council shall be an association for 


furthering the professional aims and inter- 
ests of its members. It shall stand ready to 


Winnetka teachers sponsor pro- 
fessional, welfare and social 
activities during their first year 
of organized effort. 


join forces with other professional wien prone 
of a like kind whenever its members 

decide. ae tee» Oa’ 
and comfort to its own members wh 
needed, and to ide recreational and — 
cial facilities desired. It shall also 
act as a clearing house for ideas and ideals 
of the group and shall attempt to give form 
and voice to these ideals. 

The president, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, together with a 
representative from each building, 
constitute an executive committee 
which meets frequently and acts as 
a steering committee. All important 
matters of policy are referred for dis- 
cussion to the Council as a whole, 
which meets during part of the gen- 
eral faculty meetings. 

During the first year of its exist- 
ence a number of activities received 
the attention of the Council: 

1. The joint administration of a teachers’ 
loan fund provided by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

2. Increased interest and activity in leg- 
islative matters. Individ members cor- 
somentes with legislators regarding educa- 

measures. A resolution i the 
O'Grady Bill (Teachers’ Loyalty Oath) was 
formulated and sent to legislators gp the 
Governor. This resolution was later en- 
dorsed by the Board of Education and the 
Parent-Teacher Association and similar res- 
olutions acted upon by these bodies. 

3. The Teachers’ Council Bulletin, a 
mimeographed paper, was p ed regu- 
larly by staff members. It carried items of 
personal, legislative and professional inter- 
est; an “I recommend” column of books, 
magazine articles, plays and what not sug- 
gested by members; and other matters of 
general interest. 

4. Participation DE Seanpeceintioes in the 
organization of the North Shore Group of 
the Progressive Education Association. 

5. Partial underwriting of the Globe 
Theatre Players in a Winnetka appearance. 

6. Responsibility for a number of teas 
and parties for the faculty as a whole. 

The last official act of the Council 
for the year was to vote a flat dues 
rate for the coming year of ten dol- 
lars. This rate provides for member- 
ship in the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation, National Education Associ- 
ation and the Progressive Education 
Association. The remainder of the 
dues will be used for social and pro- 
fessional activities of the Council. 

While the Council is too new for 


much speculation as to its future, it 
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may be said that there is some real 
enthusiasm among its membership for 
this type of local, teacher-sponsored 
organization. It is hoped that it may 
grow to command real respect among 
both teachers and laymen, nad may 
contribute its part to the advancement 
of the teaching profession as a whole. 
When the amendment providing for 
local branches of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association is adopted, the 
Winnetka Teachers Council is ready to 
be among the first to apply for such 
standing. It may be that the future 
will see a substantial growth of such 
rank and file organizations as the one 


described above. 





City Superintendents’ 
Association 
© THE Illinois City Superintendents’ 

Association will meet conjointly 
with the Illinois State School Board 
Association on November 20 and 21 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Spring- 
field. The topic for the joint meeting 
and banquet Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 20, is “A Public Relations 
Program for the Schools of Illinois.” 
The banquet speaker will be an- 
nounced later. 

The morning session, Thursday, No- 
vember 21, is to be taken up with the 
reports of two studies sponsored by 
the Superintendents. The committee 
to study the “Status of School Admin- 
istrators and Supervisors in Illinois” 
will incorporate in their report a plan 
for future action. President Roscoe 
Pulliam, Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, is chairman. 

The committee on “Coordination of 
Educational Organizations in Illinois” 
is headed by Dr. Robert B. Browne, 
University of Illinois. This committee 
will report on the existing situation 
and make recommendations. 

A panel discussion of the subject, 
“How Get Textbooks to the Children 
in the Public Schools,” is scheduled 
for the afternoon session Thursday. 
Mr. H. K. Bauernfeind, editor, J. B. 
Lippincott & Company, will preside. 
Various methods to be considered and 
discussion leaders are: 

“Selling Textbooks to Pupils by 
Local Dealers,” C. E. Vance, Danville. 

“Selling Textbooks to Pupils by 
School Officers,” C. W. Willett, La- 
Grange. 

“A Rental Scheme for Textbooks,” 
W. R. Curtis, Alton. 

“Free Textbook System,” H. Am- 
brose Perrin, Joliet. 
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Consumer Education in 


THE 





ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Home Economics 


By SOPHIA REED 


Assistant State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education 


Springfield 


greatest 

source of fail- 
ure in any, and all 
social endeavor is 
waste. Waste that 
is unintentional. 
Waste that grows 
out of lack of 
trained thinking and planning by Mr. 
and Mrs. Consumer, especially Mrs. 
Consumer, as she spends about eighty- 
five percent of the family income. This 
is not a new problem. Persons have 
always needed to know where, when, 
what, and how to buy before they 
could buy intelligently. However, the 
economic distress of many people in 
the last few years has called greater 
attention to this need. The schools 
have caught the spirit of the times and 
teachers are reorganizing their courses 
to meet this need. The Home Eco- 
nomics teachers are asking this ques- 
tion, “How can I teach the boys and 
girls enrolled in my classes to be good 
buyers?” 


Incidental Instruction 


Consumer buying can be taught in- 
cidentally in other Home Economics 
courses. Members of a boys’ class 
last year had a lot of fun planning 
the equipment and furnishings for a 
five-room cottage in their home town. 
They had a lively time debating the 
advisability of buying anything for 
the house on the installment plan. 
They computed the high rate of inter- 
est charged by companies who try to 
entice people by “high powered sales- 
manship” to buy electric refrigerators 
and radios by paying so much down 
and so much weekly. Most of the 








boys were against this plan. One boy. 


had a difficult task trying to furnish 
the house to suit his taste on five hun- 


The What 


dred dollars. He said he knew a 
couple who were going to get married 
and they had only that much money 
to spend. He finally solved the prob- 
lem by leaving one bedroom entirely 
unfurnished. 

A teacher recently gave ‘an interest- 
ing report of a unit taught in a cloth- 
ing course in a small-town high school. 
All the girls in the class decided they 
needed washable school dresses. Some 
time was spent discussing various ma- 
terials, as to wearing quality, design 
and relative cost. The elusive mean- 
ing of such words as “everfast” and 
“vat-dyed” was explained. 

This teacher had wisely sent a 
mimeographed letter to the parents at 
the beginning of the school year in 
which she requested that the girls be 
allowed to select the material for their 
clothing construction work. All the 
girls were allowed to buy the material 
for their dresses except one girl whose 
mother wrote a note to the teacher in 
which she said, “I do all the buying at 
my house. Mary is too young to be 
trusted with money.” 

The girls selected patterns which 
were suited to their types. Several 
of the girls who were of nearly the 
same size chose one pattern and each 
girl altered it to suit her personality. 
After the dresses were finished, the 
girls compared them in respect to 
durability, workmanship and _ style 
with similar ready-to-wear dresses, 
which the teacher brought from home 
and borrowed from friends who were 
interested in the school. It was found 
that all the dresses made by members 
of the class cost less than similar 
ready-to-wear dresses and most of 





and How of the Subject 


them were better in workmanship and 
probably would wear longer. How- 
ever, the girls thought a few of the 


dresses made in class lacked style or 
“pep” as they called it. 
A Complete Unit 


Besides this incidental teaching of 
buying many teachers may decide to 
teach a complete unit on consumer 
education. This unit can be a part of 
either the foods, clothing or the home 
course. Teachers who have not had 
the privilege of attending college the 
last few years may hesitate to attempt 
to teach a unit on consumer buying 
when they have not had a course in 
callege labelled “Consumer Educa- 
tion.” However, if they will think 
carefully through the courses they had 
in college in Economics and Home 
Economics they will find much ma- 
terial which will be helpful in plan- 
ning this unit. Also, for a year or 
more both the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics and Practical Home Economics 
have had excellent articles on teaching 
consumer buying. Consumers Re- 
search, a non-profiteering enterprise 
in Washington, New Jersey, publishes 
both confidential and non-confidential 
bulletins of interest to consumers. 
Consumers goods from toothpaste to 
automobiles are tested and rated by 
experts. It costs three dollars a year 
to receive both the confidential and 
non-confidential material. No pro- 
gressive teacher should hesitate to 
teach this unit because she lacks 
specific training in the art of buying. 

A foreseeing teacher before she be- 
gins the work makes personal contact 
with the merchants of the town and 
tries to enlist their cooperation in the 
teaching of buying. She also dis- 
cusses with the class the necessity of 
each girl being considerate of the 
merchant’s time and feelings in secur- 
ing desired information. A list of 
good and bad practices may be made. 

At this time it may be wise to give 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“The Spirit of Danville’ 


By FLORENCE KEVE 


@ IMAGINE the thrill of climbing a 

nine-foot scaffold with paints in 
one hang, long-handled brush in the 
other, and splashing away at a life 
size mural! Embryonic Michelangelos 
as enthusiastic as if it were the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling! Through the co- 
operation of the superintendent and 
school board, this experience in mural 
painting was made possible in the 
Danville High School. 

It was because the walls of the art 
studio were becoming dingy and dis- 
colored that the idea of a mural dec- 
oration occurred to me. The paint- 
ing would improve the walls, bright 
colors would lighten the northern ex- 
posure from the windows and skylight, 
while the problem of a mural would 
be a practical application of the 
theories of art. Seeing the pictures of 
the Christian Fenger High School 
mural of Chicago, reproduced in your 
October, 1933 Ituinois TEACHER, 
gave me great encouragement. The 
murals at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position were, also, a great influence— 
especially Thomas Benton’s “Indiana” 
mural. 

Since the subject chosen was from 
the life of the community, the data 
came from the students in the form of 
reports on historical readings, inter- 
views with old settlers, pictures of in- 
dustries and products, photographs 
taken around town and from many 
other sources near at hand. This ma- 
terial was organized and drawn into 
the designs. Some panels were devel- 
oped by large groups, and others were 
designed and painted by individual 
students. 

The six-foot panel was painted at 
the top of the wall above the doors 
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A High-School Mural Project 


and blackboard running all around the 
room, which measures 24 feet by 48 
feet. When the outline design was 
completed, drawn to the scale of one 
inch to one foot, it was enlarged by 
throwing it upon the wall through a 
projector. The lines were then traced 
in charcoal. A waterproof tempera 
was used in painting; the total cost 
was $47.96. 

The colors are bright and decora- 
tive and not in the least limited by the 
natural appearances of things. Con- 
sequently, these are the combinations 
which meet the eye—the purple cow, 
blue pig, green barn, orange hotel 
building, magenta smoke, and the man 
of the swarthy red complexion with 
the light green hair. The background 
throughout modulates from an intense 
orange to a light yellow while the sky 
and clouds range from yellowish 
orange to reds. There is a finishing 
border of magenta, or red-violet, 
around the bottom’ of the mural which 
completes this scheme of kaleidoscopic 
hues. 

The work was executed during the 
period from January, 1934, to May, 
1935. As the whole idea took shape 
and the forms and colors evolved, the 
material fell naturally into these divi- 
sions for panels: “Danville of the 
Past,” “Danville of the Present,” 
“Danville of the Future,” “Trans- 
portation and Communication,” “In- 
dustry,” “The Family,” and “Educa- 
tion.” 

The “Past” presents a pageant of 
important local characters including 
the Piankashaw Indians around the 
Vermilion River, and pioneer settlers. 
Abraham Lincoln is shown giving an 
extemporaneous speech, while Dan- 


Education Panel 


ville’s famous son, Uncle Joe Cannon, 
puffs his inevitable cigar. Early land 
marks, historic flags and incidents of 
the community make up the rest of 
the display. 

The “Present” shows agriculture in 
this locality, the principle buildings 
and monuments, as well as Lake Ver- 
milion with its activity of sports and 
recreation about it. Figures in this 
panel represent the business man and 
woman, the professions, the working 
man, et cetra. 

“Danville of the Future” predicts 
elevated highways transversing Red- 
don Square, river traffic, television, 
recreational centers and landing fields 
on top of buildings. 

“The Family” portrays a father and 
mother with their four children, each 
of whom is pursuing some hobby. 

“Industry” emphasizes mining, 
brick-making, and railroading, while a 
mammoth machine puts out the pro- 
ducts manufactured in Danville. 

In the “Education” panel figures 
representing the school departments 
are grouped around the high-school 
building with other groups represent- 
ing activities, organizations, and 
school executives. 

With the help of publicity in the 
local paper, the mural painting helped 
to vitalize art in the community. At 
the public opening about five hundred 
people visited the art studio. A 
friendly feeling between the school 
and the townspeople was fostered, the 
students derived benefit and pleasure 
from painting a mural; and the school 
has a permanent addition which beau- 
tifies and gives meaning to the rela- 
tionship between art and life. 
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By ROBERT C. COOK, M.D. 
Director of School Health Work 
Division of Child Hygiene 

Illinois Department of Public Health 


®@ THE Illinois State Department of 

Public Health is one of the ten 
Departments provided for by the Civil 
Administrative Code for the State of 
Illinois. It is the function of this 
Department to render a service to the 
people of Illinois that will contribute 
to the human values of the citizens of 
the State. That it has made a definite 
and measurable contribution is evi- 
dent not only by reference to statis- 
tical tables frequently compiled and 
published but also to the observant 
mind when individuals and community 
groups are viewed objectively. This 
service is intended to favorably in- 
fluence life for each individual, for 
each age group, and for each com- 
munity. The influence of this Depart- 
ment is expressed in your community 
whether you are aware of it or not, 
but the amount of service coming di- 
rectly to you will vary proportionally 
to your understanding of its operation, 
your familiarity with the services 
available, and the use that you make of 
them. 

Each of the ten Code Departments 
is headed by an executive officer 
known as Director, who is directly 
responsible to the people of Illinois 
and to the Governor for the activities 
of his Department. The Director of 
the State Department of Public Health 
has found it convenient to establish 
(in addition to the central or execu- 
tive unit) eight Divisions better to 
serve the public and expedite the per- 
formance of the various types of serv- 
ice common to a particular field. The 
various Divisions are listed as follows: 
Central Unit or Executive Office, Divi- 
sion of Communicable. Disease Con- 
trol, Division of Child Hygiene and 
Public Health Nursing, Division of 
Vital Statistics, Division of Labora- 
tories, Division of Public Health In- 
struction, Division of Tuberculosis, 
Division of Lodging House Inspection. 


Communicable Disease Control 
The Division for control of com- 
municable diseases is one that makes 
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Services Available to Teachers 


considerable contribution to the 
schools. The central office of this Divi- 
sion is located at Springfield, but to 
bring its services closer to the indivi- 
dual communities, it has on its staff a 
number of physicians, designated as 
District Health Superintendents—one 
assigned to four counties. 

One of the most disturbing factors 
in the school is the outbreak of con- 
tagious diseases. We are all familiar 
with the prevalence of these diseases 
and havoc wrought by them—how 
epidemics of whooping cough, measles, 
and mumps may all but wreck a 
school. It is the duty of any physician, 
attendant, teacher, or other citizen 
having knowledge of a known or sus- 
pected case of communicable disease 
to report it to the local health officer, 
who in turn reports it to this Division 
of the State Department of Public 
Health where records are tabulated, 
thus giving an index as to prevalence, 
location and indications as to what 
additional precautions are necessary. 
If an epidemic threatens your school, 
the responsibility for control devolves 
primarily upon your local health offi- 
cials. If the situation threatens to as- 
sume serious proportions, they in turn 
may call for the assistance of your 
District Health Superintendent, who 
will advise you relative to procedures 
for quarantine, exclusions, immuniza- 
tions, etc. This Division prescribes 
rules and regulations for quarantine 
and procedures in case of communi- 
cable diseases. Through the agency of 
the District Health Superintendents, 
they promote programs for vaccina- 
tion against smallpox and against 
diphtheria and typhoid. This Divisi- 
sion also distributes some of the more 
frequently used immunizing products.* 

In regard to communicable diseases, 
you should know that the services 
offered by this Division are, primarily, 
advisory and that active participation 
in control of epidemics is available 
only when local authorities request 
assistance or when they have failed to 





*Page 6, Health Officers’ Manual. 


give the community reasonable pro- 
tection; and likewise, assistance is 
given in immunization programs only 
when there is local interest and re- 
quest of the local medical group. It is 
desirable that local health agencies 
prevent or control epidemics before 
they assume such magnitude that out- 
side help is needed. 

The question often occurring to the 
individual teacher, or principal is, 
“What is my responsibility and auth- 
ority in dealing with illness occurring 
in school?” For your information the 
following is quoted: 

A SCHOOL BOARD has the right to ex- 
clude temporarily from school any child who 
is suffering from a contagious disorder or 
whose condition is likely to interfere with 
the good order and progress of the school. 
This does not amount to a suspension or ex- 
pulsion. The pupil may be re-admitted to 
school upon a certificate from the local med- 
ical health officer, or where there is none, 
from a licensed physician stating that there 
is no danger of such child conveying a con- 
tagious disease or disorder. 

When any child has been excluded by the 
board of education or the school authorities 
on account of being suspected of suffering 
from a communicable disease, the local 
health authorities shall be notified. 

Schools should not be closed except in the 
event of a great emergency and then only 
after the approval of the Illinois Department 
of Public Health for such closing has been 
obtained. When schools are closed, a sup- 
plementary order should be issued by the 
local health authority requiring that all chil- 
dren attending the school in question shall 
remain upon their own premises. It is folly 
to close the schools and permit the pupils 
to mingle on the streets or in public or 
private gatherings. 


A new wall chart (1935) on com- 
municable disease control has been 
prepared and is available to every 
school. 


Division of Vital Statistics 

This is a Division that perhaps you 
have not thought of as existing and yet 
it is this Division that collects and 
compiles data from each county and 
for each larger city relating to birth 
records, illness from the varjous com- 
municable diseases, deaths from the 
same, records of deaths by age groups, 
by causes, from all causes, etc. This 
information is available to you and 
can be made the basis for valuable 

















teaching material that will help your 
class appraise the status of their com- 
munity health, and from it base con- 
clusions for the development of health 
activity programs. Again you may 
wish a record of your birth to prove 
parentage, property rights, for travel 
abroad, etc., all of which can be fur- 
nished by this Division. 


The Division of Laboratories 
The Division of Laboratories main- 


tains a central laboratory at Spring- - 


field and branch laboratories at Chi- 
cago, Champaign, and Carbondale. 
They offer a service that directly 
affects your school health in that their 
findings form a link in the chain of 
evidence that helps to confirm or deny 
the existence of the suspected disease. 
At these laboratories are made all the 
examinations usually made by health 
department laboratories; viz., diphth- 
eria, tuberculosis, typhoid, meningitis, 
malaria, syphilis, and gonorrhea.** 
This service not only gives protection 
to your school and community, but 
again the information serves for teach- 
ing material. It should interest your 
class to study cause, history, care, and 
results of the various diseases. 


The Division of Sanitary 
Engineering 

Modern sanitation as we understand 
and practice it today is often thought 
of as a Twentieth Century achievement, 
when in reality it represents a resurrec- 
tion and some improvement of a 
health protective feature that had made 
considerable advancement in the days 
of Babylon and Nineveh. But with the 
fall of the ancient empires, these prac- 
tices in sanitation fell into disuse, and 
then followed centuries in which pes- 
tilences stalked the land. When we re- 
call that the City of London had no 
sewage system until the Eighteenth 
Century after Christ, we can truly 
marvel at the advancement made by 
these ancient kingdoms. 

It is the responsibility of the Divi- 
sion of Sanitary Engineering of the 
State Department of Public Health 
to recommend and supervise relative 
to sanitary projects and sanitary prob- 


lems within the state, and the work 


of this Division vitally influences the 
health of the people in every com- 
munity of the state. 

Sanitation, adequate or inadequate 
as the case may have been, has had 
more to do with shaping the destinies 


_ of history than have all the organized 
armies of the world. The work of this 


**Page 7. Health Officers’ Manual. 
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Division today covers a very large 
field. First to be considered are the 
problems of larger magnitude that 
affect the state as a whole—protection 
of lakes and rivers against contami- 
nations; safeguarding communities 
against infections from sewage canals 
and drainage ditches; encouragement 
to the program of draining marshes 
and otherwise making such places un- 
productive as breeding places for mos- 
quitoes; destruction of breeding places 
for flies, and otherwise protecting our- 
selves against them by cleanliness and 
screening; urging both individuals 
and communities to make adequate 
provision for safe disposal of human 
excreta. 

One service that comes particu- 
larly close home is the analysis of 
our water supply. If you live in a 
city with a community water supply, 
you will find in the files of your city 
health officials a copy of your water 
analysis. Many homes and smaller 
schools may desire an alaysis of their 
drinking water; this can be had, but 
before asking for an analysis you 
should familiarize yourself with some 
of the elementary requirements that 
are basic in contributing to the safety 
of the water, such as the type of soil 
in which the well is located, location 
of well in relation to sources of con- 
tamination, type of well platform, and 
type of pump. If these primary es- 
sentials are at fault to the extent that 
the water is subject to outside pollu- 
tion, there is no need to ask for an 
analysis as the well is already con- 
demned. Educational Health Circular 
No. 14, Wells—Dug, Drilled and 
Driven, obtainable from this Division 
describes in detail these “primary 
essentials.” If these elementary essen- 
tials seem satisfactory, you can then 
ask for an analysis of the water. The 
plan of procedure will be found in 
the health circular mentioned above. 

Speakers from this Division are 
available to boards of supervisors, 
teachers’ institutes, and to other groups 
as time permits. The Division per- 


.sonnel furnishes a consultation service 


to communities regarding local prob- 
lems of sanitation. 


Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing 

The Division of Child Hygiene and 
Public Health Nursing relates its ac- 
tivities to programs affecting the vari- 
ous phases of child health. One of the 
major objectives is, however, to give 


as much service as possible to the 
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schools of the state. The Division 
personnel consists of four physicians, 
two dentists, and fifteen nurses with 
training and experience in dealing 
with community and school health 
problems. 

Each staff nurse serves a designated 
group of counties and resides within 
her district. She visits the communi- 
ties within her district and undertakes 
to know personally the county super- 
intendents of schools, principals, 
teachers, physicians, dentists, public 
health nurses, and community leaders. 
She will be glad to discuss with you 
your school and community health 
programs and to assist in evaluating 
your health program: as it is now 
functioning; to consider with you 
some of the essential health objectives 
and procedures that might contribute 
to a more satisfactory year’s work in 
health information and health im- 
provement. In addition to a consulta- 
tion and advisory service, she will, 
when requested, assist with organiza- 
tion, and frequently when there is not 
a local nursing service available, will 
participate in the program. 

Following is listed some of the 
available services that she will bring 
to your attention: 


School Health Education 
Material 


The Department has available study 
outlines for all of the elementary 
grades and has in course of prepara- 
tion a brief outline for high schools. 
Teachers who make use of the study 
outlines will profit if the nurse has an 
opportunity to explain in some detail 
how they may be used to best ad- 
vantage. Circulars on almost every 
phase of public health are available, 
and a limited number can be had for 
class use. Many schools will wish to 
make special study of some of the 
more prevalent communicable dis- 
eases, in which case good use can be 
made of the health circulars. 

Some of the most commonly under- 


taken health projects sponsored by 


the schools are: 


Preschool Health Examinations 
This is an activity sponsored by the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and one in which you may 
wish the help of your district nurse. 
Parents and teachers generally appre- 
ciate what it means to prepare the 
preschool child to enter upon his 
school duties with the optimum of 
health possible for him. These early 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Can We Establish Equitable Conditions 


in Industry ? 


By C.R. ROSBOROUGH An Fffort to Clarify the Current Thought on Capital 
and Labor and a Suggested Plan for the Establish- 


ment of Friendly Cooperative Industrial Relations 


President and General Manager 
Moline Tool Company 
Moline, Illinois 


@ THE National Industrial Recovery 

Act, if not repassed, will auto- 
matically terminate on June 16, this 
year.” It certainly should not be re- 
passed in its present form, because it 
has not furthered recovery in the man- 
ner hoped for by its sponsors; it has 
not inspired the men upon whom we 
depend for initiative and leadership 
in business and industry with confi- 
dence in our institutions; and it has 
engendered industrial strife and dis- 
putes. What we need in its place is 
legislation that will build up con- 
fidence and promote friendly relations 
between employers and employes. How 
can such legislation be best promoted? 

I believe that if industry does not 
sponsor some rational plan to take the 
place of the present Recovery Act, 
drastic legislation will be passed, detri- 
mental to business men and working 
men alike. Business men in every field 
should settle on a definite plan to be 
presented to Congress and should 
unanimously support its adoption. We 
have, in all probability, reached a 
point in our civilization where the old 
order cannot be continued. No matter 
what stand industry takes, the relations 
between capital and labor will be on 
a different basis in the future. 

It is for industry to propose a rea- 
sonable plan that will end the con- 
fusion into which the country has been 
thrown. To prevent more drastic steps, 
detrimental to all, except, perhaps, to 
a few self-appointed promoters of un- 
rest, industry must be willing to accept 
changes that will promote the welfare 
of the nation as a whole. With this in 
view, the following plan is proposed 
for discussion. 





*This article was written before May 27, 
1935, when the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
clared the NIRA unconstitutional. However 
the continuance of a greatly modified NRA 
until April 1, 1936, under the terms of the 
Clark Resolution and increasing discussion 
of constitutional revision keep alive the 
principles to which the author alludes. 


Three Factors Necessary to 
a High Standard of Living 

To carry on an industrial enterprise 
and to produce the material things 
necessary for the comfort and well be- 
ing of all, three elements are necessary 
—natural resources, labor, and cap- 
ital. In this discussion, we will omit 
reference to natural resources, funda- 
mental as this factor is, because they 
present a problem of their own which 
doubtless will have to be solved sooner 
or later; and an adequate solution for 
which has been proposed, although 
not acted upon, long ago. We will 
simply deal with the relationship of 
labor to capital. 

If labor did not have the use of 
capital—that is, of the machines, 
buildings, means of transportation, 
etc., necessary to production—it could 
accomplish practically nothing. All 
it could do would be to wrest a bare 
living from the soil like the savages 
do. Likewise, if capital did not have 
the cooperation of labor, it could ac- 
complish nothing. The machines and 
buildings would stand idle and empty. 

But remember that labor includes 
not only those that work with their 
hands, but all through whose efforts, 
mental or manual, the work of an en- 
terprise is directed and carried. To 
the extent that the owner or head of 
a company works and plans for the 
efficient management of his plant, he is 
a worker. He is part of labor. To the 
extent that he has furnished the capital 
—that is, the machines and buildings 
by and in which the work is carried 
on—he represents capital. 


Labor and Capital Both 
Entitled to Wages 

It is generally admitted that labor— 
that is, workers of all classes—should 
have first claim on the returns of a 
business. But we have never thought 
of capital as being entitled to wages 


—interest—except when the business 
makes a profit over and above the ex- 
penses of labor, material, and fixed 
charges (such as taxes, insurance, in- 
terest on borrowed money, etc.) . 

It seems to me that we have reached 
the point in our civilization where we 
should consider that capital is entitled 
to a just compensation, the same as 
labor. There should be a payroll for 
the savings invested in machines and 
buildings, as well as a payroll for the 
workers. This compensation to capital 
should be considered as an element of 
the cost of the product, like labor, 
material, and fixed charges; and ca- 
pital should receive its compensation 
on the same basis as labor, at regular 
intervals. It should be fixed on a rea- 
sonable basis, the same as wages, at a 
percentage such as will induce people 
to put their savings into equipping fac- 
tories that will provide employment 


for labor. 


What Would Be Done with the 
Profits of the Business? 


If, after a year’s operation, profits 
have been made over and above the 
wages to labor and capital and all 
other expenses, this profit should be 
divided for the benefit of all con- 
cerned—labor, capital, and the safe- 
guarding of future operations of the 
business. What the profits of the busi- 
ness actually are would have to be de- 
termined by a firm of certified public 
accountants. For example, suppose 
that in a small business there were a 
profit over and above the items men- 
tioned of, say, $75,000. These funds 
could be divided into three equal 
amounts of $25,000 each, one to go to 
the workers in proportion to the wages 
they had earned during the year; the 
second to go to the stockholders who 
have provided the machinery and 
buildings with which the work is done; 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Guidance—Theme of Deans 
Meeting at Springfield October 25-26 


By ELIZABETH B. OAKES 


President, Illinois Association of 
Deans of Women 


@ THE Illinois Association of Deans 

of Women extends a cordial invita- 
tion to school administrators and all 
officers of student personnel and guid- 
ance to attend its sixteenth annual 
convention. The meeting this year 
will be held on October twenty-fifth 
and twenty-sixth, at Springfield, with 
headquarters at the Leland Hotel. 
The major problem to be considered 
at this conference is the relationship 
of deans and advisers to the whole 
personnel and guidance program in 
high ‘school and college. Realizing 
that the guidance program will be 
much more effective if there is a com- 
mon understanding among school 
executives regarding the relation of 
each member of the staff to that pro- 
gram, the Association is especially 
anxious to have principals and super- 
intendents join the deans and advisers 
in a discussion of problems of mutual 
interest. 


Discussion Leader 


To lead the discussion of student 
personnel administration, the Associa- 
tion will bring to the convention Miss 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and president of the New York 
Association of Deans. Although this 
is the first time Miss Sturtevant has ad- 
dressed the Illinois deans, she is well- 
known to them for the outstanding 
work she has done in the field of in- 
dividual development and guidance. 
She is recognized in educational 
circles for her ability as teacher, 
author, and speaker. 

The first session of this conference 
will be a dinner meeting on Friday 
night at which time Miss Sturtevant 
will speak on the topic, “The Dean’s 
Relation to the Total Personnel Pro- 
gram in High School and College.” 
Because of the constructive work she 
is doing in the development of guid- 
ance programs, the speaker is un- 
usually well-qualified to discuss this 
subject. 

Many deans have indicated a desire 


to discuss practical methods of char- 
acter-training. To meet this request 
and to follow up’the round-table dis- 
cussion of the 1934 conference on the 
subject of “Influencing Individual At- 
titudes,” Miss Ada L. Weckel, Super- 
visor of Freshman Girls, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park, has arranged an interesting 
panel discussion on “Character Build- 
ing in Our Schools.” Speakers have 
been selected so that various types of 
school will be represented. Miss 
Maria Leonard, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Miss Mary L. 
Mutschler, Dean of Women, Rockford 
College; and Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, 
Dean of Women, Chicago Normal 
College, will speak for institutions of 
higher education. The following deans 
will bring suggestions from different 
types of high schools in the state: 
Miss Elsie M. Smithies, Assistant 
Principal, University of Chicago High 
School; Miss Eunice Prutsman, Dean 
of Girls, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero; Miss Helen Wilson, 
Dean of Girls, Thorton Township 
High School, Harvey; and Miss 
Cornelia S. Pierce, Dean of Girls, Mt. 
Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon. 
Members of the group will be given an 
opportunity to discuss the subject 
from the floor. In connection with 
this discussion, Miss Weckel plans to 
exhibit some interesting charts and 
cards used in rating and recording 
character traits. 

Two other discussion groups have 
been provided by Mrs. Florence S. 
Robnett, Dean of Women, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston. A discus- 
sion of the subject, “Cooperation Be- 
tween High School and College 
Deans,” will be led by Miss Clara B. 
Williams, Dean of Women, Illinois 
College, Jacksonville. This group 
will consider especially the question 
of college admissions. Another prob- 
lem of immediate concern to every 
dean is that of student aid. Miss 
Nathile McKay, Dean of Women, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 





lege, Charleston, will lead the discus- 
sion, “Problems of the Working Stu- 
dent.” 


Important Business 

These discussions will take place 
on Saturday morning following an 
important business meeting of the As- 
sociation. The revision of the con- 
stitution and future policies of the or- 
ganization will be presented to the 
members for consideration at this con- 
vention. 

The closing session of the 1935 con- 
ference will be a luncheon at which 
time Miss Sturtevant will again ad- 
dress the deans and their guests. For 
her second speech, Miss Sturtevant has 
selected the subject, “What of Profes- 
sional Standards for Deans and Coun- 
selors?” She plans to present the 
question of professional standards 
from the point of view of training and 
equipment for the position. 

The program for this convention of 
the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women will be not only a challenge 
to face the problems of good guidance 
in our schools and colleges, but also 
an inspiration to provide the best 
means for developing and carrying out 
the objectives of a good guidance pro- 
gram. 





Committee on Larger 
District Unit 


© THE committee on larger district 
unit at the present time consists of 
the following: 


E. O. tg . Pe Chairman, 5750 Wood. 
icago 


lawn Ave., ’ 
B. C. Moore, ’35, Lincoln College, Lincoln. 
T. Arthur Simpson, °35, Waukegan. 

ms H. Schroeder, ’36, Dean, LSN.U. Nor- 


Walter F. Boyes, °36, Galesburg. 
B. F. Shafer, 37, Supt. of Schools, Free- 


P°Roy V. Jordan, °37, Supt. of Schools, Cen- 
tralia. 

This list is published to correct an 
error made in a printed directory of 
committees. 


R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 
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* Darty Dramts 1n Gum MASSAGE now have a regular place in the curriculum of thousands of schools today. Rotating the finger on the outside of the jaw 
from the base of the gums toward the teeth is the classroom drill, while teachers explain how to use the tooth brush at home for massage. 


This Classroom Crusade for Healthy Gums 
and Sound Teeth goes on and on! 


eee teachers know that interesting 
lessons are always learned best. And 
that’s why thousands of American educa- 
tors have turned to class drills in gum 
massage. For the daily lesson in massag- 
ing the gums keeps children highly in- 
terested while they acquire a knowledge 
of oral hygiene that brings them inesti- 
mable health benefits later in life. 
Dental science points out that today’s 
soft, well-cooked foods rob gums of their 
natural exercise. And unexercised, neg- 
lected gums become weak, flabby. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” appears 



















to supply this work and stimulation they must 
have for health. 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


- i 
Our modern diet of soft, too-well-cooked foods 
deprive gums of exercise. Gums need massage 


—a condition warning that more serious 
gum troubles may lie ahead—gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 

Teach your pupils the health lesson of 
gum massage. For this massage supplies 
the work and exercise that gums need to 
stay firm and healthy. The classroom 
method is to rotate the index finger— 
representing the tooth brush—on the out- 
























side of the jaw from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. 

To aid the massage, many dentists rec- 
ommend Ipana Tooth Paste. For not only 
does this splendid modern dentifrice keep 
teeth clean and sparkling white, but it is 
especially designed te help the massage 
restore healthy firmness to the gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. First, clean your 
teeth with it. Then rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Follow this treatment 
faithfully. You'll have whiter, brighter 
teeth, firmer, healthier gums, and a mini- 
mum of worry about “pink tooth brush.” 


r- 





@ 2S ee 3 ae ae & ke 

pressure whitens the gums for a moment be- 
fore fresh blood replaces the sluggish blood 
dispersed by the massage, 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


EsTasLismEp 1887 
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“Swing Along” 
with CONFIDENCE! 


A\NoTHER SCHOOL YEAR. 


Make the most of it! 


Get new ideas, 
new outlooks 
and “Swing along” with confidence 


and with optimism 
and with purpose. 


And—since you can’t be truly confident 
and optimistic 

and purposeful 

when your savings are left open to 

the clutching grasp of accident 

or of sickness 

or of quarantine— 

it would be wise for you to follow 

the example of over 20,000 other teachers 
who have made sure that they can “afford” 
to miss school 

and take salary losses 

and meet abnormal expenses. 


These teachers belong to T.P.U. 


Find out about the fair priced T.P.U. 
Certificates. 

Generous in their coverage, 

they protect you all year! 

And they are endorsed 

by some of the country’s leading edu- 
cators. 


Write today. 
7. 
Teachers Protective Union 
T.P.U. Building, 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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The High School Conference at the 
University of Illinois 


@ A CONFERENCE on the general theme, Educational 

and Vocational Guidance, is to be the opening feature 
of the Annual High School Conference, which convenes 
for three days at the University of Illinois at 1:15 P.M., 
on Thursday, November 21. Administrative heads of high 
schools and members of the faculties of various colleges 
of the University of Illinois will participate. This con- 
ference occupies the entire time of the afternoon session 
on Thursday. 

The section meetings will be held Friday morning and 
afternoon. A Junior High School Section is included for 
the first time, in response to a general interest. In all, 
twenty-one sections have been organized and some of 
these have been divided into smaller groups. 

An annual feature of the Conference is the concert 
given by the All-State Chorus, the All-State Orchestra, and 
the All-State Band. This concert is scheduled for 4:15 
Friday afternoon, at the close of the section meetings. 

The speaker Friday evening is to be Professor Harl R. 
Douglass, of the University of Minnesota. Music will be 
provided at this session by the All-State Orchestra and 
All-State Chorus. 

Two addresses are scheduled for the final general meet- 
ing, Saturday morning. Mr. Dwight E. Porter, principal 
of the Omaha Technical High School, will speak on some 
topic pertaining to the secondary school library and li- 
brary service. Arrangements for the second address are 
not complete. Following are such details of the program 
as are now definitely determined. 

Copies of the completed program will be mailed to all 
high schools during the first week of November. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 

1:15-5:00 P.M.—Conference of the administrative heads 
of high schools with members of the faculties of various 
colleges of the University of Illinois. General Theme: 
Educational and Vocational Guidance of High-School 
Pupils. 

7:45 P.M.—First General Meeting. 

9:00 P.M.—Informal Reception for high-school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and members of the faculty of 
the University of Illinois. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon.—Meetings of the various sections. 
12:00 Noon.—Annual banquet of the High-School Prin- 
cipals Association. Luncheons of various other sections. 
2:00 P.M.-4:00 P.M.—Section Meetings. 
4:15 P.M.—Annual Concert—All-State Orchestra, All- 
State Band, All-State Chorus. 


7:45 P.M.—Second general meeting. Address, Pro- 
fessor Harl R. Douglass. Music by All-State Orchestra 
and All-State Chorus. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

9:00 A.M.-10:30 A.M.—Conference for high-school ad- 

ministrators and others interested in the discussion of 
various types of educational problems. 

10:35 A.M.-12 Noon.—Third general meeting. Address 

by Mr. Dwight E. Porter and cne other, to be announced. 
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Illinois State Health Department 
(Continued from page 50) 

examinations not only give the child the benefit of an 
appraisal of his health assets, but also help to fashion 
his mental attitude favorably toward recognized and ap- 
proved health procedures. The accompanying picture 
illustrates such a conference group, participated in by 
local physician 
and the district 
nurse. The par- 
ticipants are 
grouped here for 
the purpose of 
photographing. 
In practice each 
child accompa- 
nied by a parent 
is given privacy 
for this examina- 
tion. 


Mothers Study 
Groups 

Mothers now know more about child care than ever 
before and they are eager to know more. It is a common 
practice to organize themselves into small groups of fif- 
teen or twenty members and with the help of the district 
nurse, take up some phase of child health study. Ask 
your nurse for further explanation. 





Dental Surveys 

What is finer than young people or older people with 
good teeth? The foundation for such an eventuality is 
laid in early childhood. Parents and teachers are better 
informed and more interested in this phase of child 
health than ever before; the dentists of Illinois are vitally 
interested and enthusiastic and are organized to give you 
leadership in achieving the desired goal. The basic pre- 
liminary to achievement is a personal dental examination 
for every pupil. Your district, or local nurse can help 
you plan for such a service. This movement for better 
teeth has now been in progress for several years. 

In 1929 the Staunton schools initiated this type of pro- 
gram. In October of that year 930 public grade and 
parochial grade pupils were given a dental examination. 
Out of this number sixty-five were found to have teeth 
in satisfactory repair. With the findings of the dental 
examination as a basis for urging dental care, the result 
by May of 1930 was 225 pupils entitled to 100% Perfect 
Teeth Certificates. Many other schools have carried out 
similar programs, and now it is not unusual to find 
schools with 50 percent or more of the pupils with teeth 
in good repair. 


Immunization Against Diphtheria 

Communities everywhere are now familiar with the pro- 
tection that may be had against diphtheria; nearly all 
schools have featured immunization programs. 

One of the weak points in this procedure is that often 
a 100 percent job is done one year and then a lapse into 
inactivity ensues for three or four years, which permits a 
younger group of the most susceptible age to be left open 
to exposure. Why not keep eternal vigilance to secure 
immunization of the younger age group as a guarantee 
(Continued on page 58) 
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New Gregg Books 
All Published Since January, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. By 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, 
E. Lillian Hutchinson, and Clyde I. 
Blanchard. List price, $1.00 


New in every way—an easier teaching plan—a novel ser- 
ies of informative supplementary exercises—a new exer- 
cise pad—an original and different treatment of business 
letter-writing. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics—Prin- 
ciples and Practice. By R. Robert Rosen- 
berg, C.P.A., Dickinson High School, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. List price, $1.20 
A ninety-unit, intensive course adaptable to almost any 
program. Conservative in scope, complete in coverage of 
essentials. 


Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in 
Business Mathematics. By R. Robert Ros- 
enberg. List price, $1.20 
This volume definitely represents a milestone in testing 


and methods of teaching Business Arithmetic. For teach. 
ets only. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. By 
Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd L. Jones, and 
James W. Moody. List price, $1.40 
Just off the press. A brand-new text emphasizing social 
and civic implications. Simple in presentation; authorita- 
tive in treatment. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 
Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

List price, $1.80 
A brand-new, one-year presentation covering all the fund- 
amentals and avoiding “padding.” The most economical 
comprehensive course available. Eliminates cost of ex- 
pensive practice sets. 


Send orders to our nearest office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 
Toronto London 


San Francisco Boston 


Sydney 
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The Magazine World 


Condensed by 


WILFRED EBERHART 
Ohio State University 


. . Adults who are hungry for education 
The Evening School 


Condensed from the Survey Graphic, Sep- 
tember, 1935 
ZOE TIFFANY 
@ | HAVE been teaching adults in 
evening schools for several years. 
The men and women who sit in the 
classes are seeking to find satisfaction 
in ways that they would have passed 
over in callow derision less than a 
decade ago. They are eager for in- 
terests of a better sort and for the 
leadership of those in whose judg- 
ment they greatly desire to have faith. 
They are loath to accept radical or un- 
tried ideas; they desire progress and 
rights that maybe are socialistic—but 
they want to go radical very con- 
servatively, indeed. 

Who are my students? One is a 
Scandinavian carpenter ambitious to 
become a citizen. Another is a slim 
young girl from the Pyrenees. There 
is my friend and neighbor, a Scots- 
man, who has the gift of fascinating 
talk. Two mechanics from a neigh- 
boring air base have enrolled in the 
hope of finding something different 
from their daily routine. A girl, lame 
and deaf and gallant, limps in night- 
ly, determined to piece together a little 
of the pattern of philosophy, litera- 
ture, and history. A young meat-cut- 
ter employed by a chain store has, 
along with his wife, given over eve- 
nings to making the acquaintance of 
Falstaff. 

All of them are seeking educational 
opportunities which shall meet their 
needs. The schools, I think, often fail 
them. The leadership is frequently 
pedantic, wooden, inept. The count- 
less committees recruited from the 
schools and universities are interested 
only in education in the abstract. Why 
don’t they get into the muck and heat 
and welter, and impart a new vision 
if they have one? Teaching seems 
highly obnoxious to many “educators.” 
They put their faith in research, in 
reports to committees, in learned pa- 
pers read at conventions. If they had 


Articles of Lasting Interest 


any real faith in the article they peddle 
they would get down into the thick 
of the crowd and sell it to us. Never 
were there more eager takers. 


. . « Military Training—Pro and Con 


Condensed from the Forum and Century, 
September, 1935 


Con . . . $10,000,000 Yearly 


for Antisocial Education 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON, Secretary, 

Committee on Militarism in Education 
@ LIKE war, the end toward which it 

is directed, compulsory military 
training is today devoid of any con- 
vincing justification, whether in our 
schools and colleges or elsewhere. 

A training composed largely of the 
manual of arms and mass, parade- 
ground formations is without signi- 
ficance in an era of mechanized war- 
fare. Cavalry is admittedly done for, 
yet the R.O.T.C. has over two thousand 
horses on duty at colleges and uni- 
versities. The usefulness of infantry 
in modern war is held in suspect, too. 
Today with nations engaged in a new 
armament race in which competition 
in military aviation is more frantic 
than in other fields, the foot soldier 
seems destined for eclipse. 

It is often claimed that military 
training is valuable in building man- 
hood; that is provides good physical 
exercise. On the contrary, the physi- 
cal training claims constitute a 
travesty on everything the professional 
physical educator believes in and 
works toward. The advocates of mil- 
itary training are prone, also, to de- 
clare that it disciplines the young in 
a rare repertoire of desirable traits 
and that it is a front-line defense 
against radicalism among the young. 
Our foremost educational philoso- 
phers, however, uniformly deny the 
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Trus 
first claim as a form of unwarranted § “ond 
ballyhooing on behalf of a wholly 
fallacious get-good-quick scheme. The 
recklessness of soldiers and sailors on 
leave and the breakdown of normal 
community standards under the impact 
of military encampment are common. 
place observations. Radicalism may 
or may not thrive among our youth; 
but, if and when it does, it will do 
so because of conditions and causes 
which will either operate in defiance 


of the R.O.T.C. or be furthered by it. 


Pro... Of What Use Is a 


Defenseless America? 
RALPH C. BISHOP, Secretary, 
Civilian Military Education Fund 

@ MILITARY training is directed 

toward bringing about a speedy 
and favorable termination of a war 
if it should come upon us. The duty 
of national defense still remains a 
constitutional one which citizens must 
perform. A level of civilization that 
would permit us to follow in safety 
China’s pacifistic example has not yet 
been reached. The statement that 
military training in school and college 
consists largely of the manual of 
arms is erroneous. Even in the basi 
course, only forty of the ninety-sit 
hours are devoted to actual field prac 
tices and the tactical handling of 
troops. Such close-order formation 
as are given are necessary for insuring 
discipline and control. Space does nol 
permit a digression into the futur 
usefulness of cavalry or infantry othe 
than to observe that the enemy’s armed 
forces on the ground must be defeated 
in order to win. 

Those who have taken courses i 
military training testify to the physical 
improvement resulting. The devolop 
ment of posture (which in turn breed 
confidence and self-respect) is an i 
portant by-product. The discipli 
while not strict, is strong enough 
develop courtesy, teamwork, respét 
for organization and authority, 
recognition of the duties and ob 
tions of citizenship. 
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The belief that military training de- 
velops militaristic tendencies is shown 
to be unsubstantiated by a recent U.S. 
Office of Education survey. The 
R.O.T.C. students were found to be 
ardently opposed to war, and in favor 
of any practical plan for promoting 
world peace. 


.. «A plea from a college president 


Trust Young America 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping, Sep- 
tember, 1935 


KENNETH I. BROWN, 
President, Hiram College 
® SEPTEMBER is the month of the 

American hegira. Sons and daugh- 
ters, college bound, are the pilgrims. 
But the urge is not piety or religious 
zeal. It is personal ambition to suc- 
ceed and to travel the widest and most 
advertised road to success. 

That hypothetical abstraction, the 
average college student, is a burning 
paradox: madly industrious, and the 
next hour incorrigibly lazy; wise with 
the wisdom of books and foolish with 
the folly of immaturity; dreaming 
long dreams and horribly absorbed in 
the sensation of the moment. He 


thinks he would like to be a doctor— 
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or maybe a business man—or perhaps 
an aviator. At least, whatever he 
chooses, he’s going to make good in 
the world and some day people will 
recognize his worth. Approbation 
means much: appreciation is the sur- 
est way to command his extra effort. 

For eighteen years his parents have 
had him by their side. During that 
time he has acquired certain stand- 
ards of life which he may have made 
his own or which he may still be hold- 
ing secondhand. In college he is on 
his own and he should be trusted. The 
college is not—as so many parents 
have superstitiously believed it to be 
—a combination of psychopathic 
ward, reform school, Oxford-group 
house party, and school of manners, 
satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
refunded. 

Not one student will leave in June 
the same as when he arrived in Sep- 
tember. Nor should he. The changes 
will be social—a new confidence in 
himself and his ability to meet peo- 
ple; mental—an increased intellectual 
hardiness and sturdiness; spiritual— 
a new appreciation of some of the re- 
alities of life which cannot be seen 


or handled. 
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These are the changes that we pray 
may occur; but they do not come in 
one standardized pattern, nor can they 
be guaranteed. 





Financial Conditions in 


Southern Illinois Schools 
(Continued from page 38) 

they will be the first to want such 
change as is necessary to guarantee 
good schools. They believe also that 
the members of the General Assembly 
will want to erase these disgraceful 
conditions from the records of Illinois 
education. Citizens and legislators 
alike seem to be acquiring a “school 
mindedness.” Much has been done 
in the way of educating the public to 
the needs of the schools. We are told 
that a special session of the General 
Assembly is to be called to consider 
school legislation. It becomes then 
the duty of every teacher and every 
school administrator to inform the 
public of educational needs. It is no 
less the duty of every legislator to 
inform himself of school conditions. 
With such a spirit of cooperation 
there is little doubt that the General 
Assembly will find means to provide 
adequate school revenue. 








ful facial contours. So, it follows logically 


that there is a reason, a time and place for 


chewing gum. 


Scaled Young bodies require play and exercise. 
Chewing gum affords a special, enjoyable 


exercise beneficial to teeth and youth- 
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Illinois State Health Department 

(Continued from page 55) 
that in a few years we should have a school fully im- 
munized? You may wish to discuss this phase of your 
health work with your district nurse. 


Health Examinations 

It is very desirable that pupils of school age be given 
doctor’s and dentist’s examinations. It is often not pos- 
sible to have doctor’s examinations oftener than once in 
two years. Dentist’s examinations should, however, be 
had at least once a year. Often times our plans are at 
fault in that we try to do too much in one year. Better 
consult your district or local nurse about this as she will 
most likely recommend that only certain grades be made 
the object of special emphasis during one school year. 


School Health Appraisals 


This is a service offered from fifty to seventy schools a 
year in which a physician from the Division with the 
assistance of the District Supervising Nurse visits your 
school and helps you to analyze the health situation and 
health program in your schools. Your district nurse can 
discuss this service fully with you. In the December issue 
of your ILurvois TEACHER, an article will be devoted to 
the subject, “School Health Appraisal (An Analysis of the 
Health Situation and Suggestions for Future Programs) .” 


Division of Public Health Instruction 
This Division is responsible for the publication and 
circulation of the /llinois Health Messenger, a bi-weekly 
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health bulletin of current interest; also for other health 
circulars and publications of the State Department of 
Public Health. The Health Messenger and the various 
health circulars are available free of local cost to citizens 
of the state, the latter in quantity for classroom, use. 

This Division has for loan a service of more than 60 
motion picture films, also projectors for showing the 16 
mm. films; exhibit materials, including mechanical and 
still models relating to such things as sanitation of milk 
and water, occupational hazards, dental health, rabies, 
sewage disposal, flies, etc.; posters suitable for use in 
schools, infant welfare stations, etc. 


Catalog of loan service, obtainable from this Division, 
gives complete information. 


SUMMARY OF SERVICES AVAILABLE FROM THE 
ILLINOIS STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

The Illinois Health Messenger, a bi-weekly health news circular. 

Statistical reports relative to the health status of the various 
counties and larger cities of the state. 

Circulars and bulletins on the various communicable diseases. 

Communicable Disease Chart for classroom use. 

Services of District Health Officers for talks and to assist with 
control of communicable di 

Services of Sanitary Engineers to advise relative to sanitary 
measures. 

Services of District Supervising Nurses to advise relative to the 
various types of health programs. 

Services of Sette and dentists from the Division of Child 
Hygiene and Public Health Nursing for talks to groups and to 
assist with local health programs. 

Circulars and bulletins on school and community health programs. 

Your request for any of these services should be addressed to: 
Ituinors Stare DepaRTMENT oF Pusiic HEALTH 
Capito. Burtpinc, SprincFrietp, ILLinors 





WHEN 


you reach Retirement Age 


. 3. then what? 


WILL YOU LIVE ON YOUR 
PENSION .. OR WILL YOU 


REALLY LIVE? 


Without effort or inconvenience, 
you can assure the latter! 


THIS UNUSUAL PLAN BACKED BY 


24 YEARS $24,000,000 
EXPERIENCE RESOURCES 


tiptoe LDELITY 


mony \INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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We can place @ few teachers in @ position to build themselves @ permanent, 
profitable career. Write for details and booklet " Career x 














Give a Thought to Insurance 


@ IF you are honest about it, aren't there some 

mornings when it is hard to get up when the 
alarm rings, down some breakfast, and go trotting 
off on the business of seeing that Youth is edu- 
cated? vain aa yourself, "I'd give al- 
most anything if | didn't have to get up and go to 
school today™ ? 


But what a difference it makes when something 
happens to prevent you from going—a “drippy” 
ro i a of flu, an enlarged and enraged ap- 

ndix, a slip on the steps, a wrenched back, a 
fates arm, a highway accident, or a “keep-away” 
quarantine sign. all the fun of staying at home 
is ruined by worry—a great, big worry as to how to 
pay the doctor, the nurse, and all the extra bills. 


What a relief it is to know that at such times 
you've a strong insurance company to come quickly 
to your aid with cash. No necessity to use up sav- 
ings (if any), no dependency upon generosity of 

tives or fri Just a simple business transac- 
tion that you made arrangements for when you were 


strong and well. 


The insurance company records show that one out 
of five teachers is disabled each year. This means 
that the chances of continually dodging misfortune 
are pretty slim. Insurance doesn't cost much, and 
when your “rainy day" of misfortune does come 
along, it's a mighty nice thing to know that you're 
gcing to have a coming in to help pay the 
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Recreation a Vital Responsibility 


By MRS. CHARLES W. BALCH, 
Recreation Chairman |.C.P.T. 


® WISE use of leisure is one of the 

seven objectives of education and, 
in the light of present day estimation, 
is one of the most important objectives 
of all. As we now evaluate it, recrea- 
tion has become the fourth, and most 
significant R in education. 

But recreation means more than 
physical exercise. The school recre- 
ational program should be so con- 
ducted as to meet the needs of all 
students regardless of their age, sex, 
physical, social or emotional condi- 
tion. Recreation in the interest of the 
entire group should be the slogan— 
then, and not "till then, will we be 
able to bring real play into the play- 
ing, and effect cooperation between 
parents, teachers, students and the en- 
tire community. More cooperation 
and less competition, will make our 
program a success and elicit the fa- 
vor and the support of the entire 
community. Wise and worthy recre- 
ation opens the door to a new world 
where cares are forgotten and pent-up 
emotions given an outlet. 

It is well to remember in school 
athletics our purpose is not to develop 
Babe Ruths and Helen Willses. They 
may inadvertently arise, but their rise 
should not be our aim. 

In some schools health develop- 
ment is not the aim, because the 
student who needs such development 
most of all does not have a chance on 
the athletic field. The huskiest, most 
robust students of all, are selected for 
athletic work. Recreation is not even 
approaching its purpose until we can 
say; “Everybody in the game and a 
game for everybody.” Universal par- 
ticipation, a place for every child 
should be our aim. 

The new leisure presents a challenge 
to the parents and teachers of youth. 





To understand the meaning of educa- 
tion and of recreation we must see the 
two in unison, not in separation. The 
education which is not also recreation 
is a maimed, incomplete, half-done 
thing. The recreation which is not 
also education has no recreative value. 


—L. P. Jacks. 





According to authorities, where real 
programs for constructive use of lei- 
sure are functioning, accidents to chil- 
dren are reduced, juvenile delinquency 
is decreased, character strengthened 
and good citizenship developed. 
Family recreation furnishes a most 
valuable means of doing something 
with our children—not merely doing 
something for them. The art of liv- 
ing and sharing with others is only 
one of the many by-products of whole- 
some family recreation. 
Responsibility, self-direction, integ- 
rity, self-discipline, frankness, sympa- 
thetic understanding are some of the 
other desirable personality traits 
which develop as a result of wise 
family recreation. The family recre- 
ation group should be a joyous group, 
trying to make life easier for 
other, each member feeling free to 
pursue his own hobbies, joining in the 
family fun-nights, singing, telling 
stories, reading aloud, play-acting, 
modeling, drawing, or painting. What 
is more fun than a family orchestra? 
Is it not a joy to indulge in family 
gardening? Who does not look for- 
ward to the family picnic, or excur- 
sion to some point of interest—to a 
hike, to camping and many other rec- 
reational activities which draw the 
family a bit closer together? Social 
service reports show that many homes 
are broken because of dull leisure 
time. We all know that the more 
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varied the interests and the skills the 
richer the life, the finer the interpre- 
tation of life. 

Books play an important part in the 
recreational program. Not only are 
they of great cultural value, but they 
enlarge education, develop interests 
of daily living, and increase the un- 
derstanding of society, while they en- 
noble our daily living. 

Social, community or neighborhood 
recreation plays a most important 
part in the training of youth today. 
The underlying principle which will 
insure success in any recreational ac- 
tivity is a liking for the project. Give 
the child or youth something he likes 
to do and that interests him—some- 
thing that requires the use of both 
hand and head—and he will be eager 
to carry it forward. Wise counsel and 
sympathetic advice, not force, will 
help youth to make wise choices. 
Regimented recreation is out. 

The school building is the logical 
place for a community recreation cen- 
ter, although other buildings may be 
used. Leadership is, of course import- 
ant. It need not be paid leadership; 
it should however, be experienced 
leadership, trained if possible. Lead- 
ership may be secured from the fac- 
ulty of the school, from other teachers 
of music or dramatics and the arts, 
or the recreational and physical edu- 
cation departments of the town or 
community. Any of the many char- 
acter building agencies of the com- 
munity may be drawn upon for trained 
leadership. 

Many communities are cooperating 
with the Camp Fire and 4 H Clubs, 
Scouts, Girl Reserves, and the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.’s in splendid recre- 
ation activities. Recreation must be 
mentally stimulating, physically re- 
laxing, socially encouraging, and spir- 
itually invigorating. Recreation is 
not merely a re-creation but it is cre- 
ation itself; that is, it starts from the 
beginning and evolves through its in- 
fluence a rich, joyous, balanced life. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
to TEACHERS and PUPILS 


OUR NATION 
HISTORY SERIES 


Complete for elementary schools, and 
junior and senior bigh schools. 


This is history in teachable form! 
tinguished by authorship . . . authentic 
i a‘. Dagny in clear and —— 

autiful in appearance . ese 
ooks lead the history field! 


votes of the B dey neyberend states ppalting 
statewide adoptions have contracted for one 
or more books of this series! Over eight 
thousand schools are using OUR NATION 
HISTORY SERIES. 


Dis- 


List Price 

Our Nation Begins, 

| $1.00 
Our Nation Grows Up, 

ER eee $1.00 
Old Europe and Our Nation, 

SERS eee tee $1.28 
The Story of Our Nation, 

IARI Rte acne $1.28 
The Growth of a Nation, 


Grades Seven and Eight.......... $1.80 


Our Nation's Development, 
Grades Eleven or Twelve........ $2.20 


In Illinois THE STORY OF OUR NA- 
TION is the most widely used book of the 
series. 





The cream of the year’s short stories, chosen 
from the best periodicals for children. 


BEST SHORT STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Carol Ryrie Brink 


This book will be splendid for reading 
table use! List Price $1.00 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


ERE 
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19 WwW. Mac 


"Sunuleresodies! 


Children learn about cotton plantations but 
have never seen cotton in the boll. Send 10c 
for cotton boll direct from plantation. (Seeds 
can be removed and planted indoors.) Mrs. 
C. M. Kilian, R. F. D. 2, Box 178, Home- 
wood, Ala. 


CAMERA CO. 
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Charles Edward Hovey 


(Continued from page 42) 


work begun. ... Work was sus- 
pended for lack of funds and the sus- 
pension continued for a year and a 
half. Meanwhile many of the sub- 
scribers became insolvent and others 
were seriously crippled. Some sub- 
stantially repudiated their promises, 
and there was trouble enough. . . . I 
have heard Mr. Jesse W. Fell remark 
many times that the enterprise would 
have been a disastrous failure but for 
the dauntless courage, the untiring 
energy, and the unconquerable will of 
Charles E. Hovey.” 

In a recent letter from Mrs. Agnes 
Cook Gale, a niece of Mr. Hovey, she 
says, “General Hovey spent many 
sleepless nights—literally; and when 
he was overcome with fatigue, he 
would stretch out upon the floor for 
half an hour with a dictionary for a 
pillow.” 

Mr. Hovey’s work as president * of 
Normal University was cut short by 
the outbreak of the Civil War. He and 
practically all his men students showed 
that full qualification of teachers for 
the defense of democratic institutions 
includes ability and readiness for 
physical defense if and when needed. 
The “Normal Rifles” became a com- 
pany in the 33d Regiment Illinois 
Infantry which was made up largely 
of teachers, preachers, etc., and was 
nicknamed the “Teacher” and “Brain” 
regiment. Under the leadership and 
inspiration of Hovey as Colonel, the 
“Normal Rifles” and the “Teacher” 
regiment became distinguished for 
valor and loyalty. Colonel Hovey won 
successively the rank of major-general 
and brigadier-general. He carried the 
wounds as well as the honors of mili- 
tary patriotism. The title “General” 
is very becoming to Mr. Hovey, for 
whether in military battles or in the 
battles of civil and social endeavor 
he was a GENERAL. 

The real and great work that Gen- 
eral Hovey had on his mind and heart 
was destined to be carried on by 
others; but he and his wisely chosen 
helpers gave the institution he had 
made to live through its struggle for 
birth a staunch character with the 
sturdy disciplines of a culture that was 
in harmony with the ideals and needs 
of the time and place. 


@ SURELY teachers and citizens in 
general cannot but be glad to know 
how and by whom the blessings of 
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public education have been won. En- 
during tablets with appropriate in- 
scriptions should be erected not only 
to honor the names and continue the 
memories of our greatest ones, but 
also to aid in propagating in each new 
generation those human qualities that 
are most essential to successful living 
in our chosen type of society. I hope 
the day will come when every son and 
daughter of Illinois who comes to Nor- 
mal University to qualify for educa- 
tional work in the State can find a 
tablet set in the walls of “Old Main” 
perpetuating the name and memory of 
the man without whom that building 
for the education of teachers might 
never have been erected. Other schools 
will surely find among their capable 
and self-sacrificing leaders those who 
are or will be worthy of similar recog- 
nition at proper times and places. 





Fascism in Illinois 

(Continued from page 44) 
again to slash its budget ruthlessly in re- 
sponse to the committee’s insistent demands. 

But why quote all these evidences 
of fascism in Illinois when the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Ex- 
penditures admits it? 

The Saturday Evening Post of Jan- 
uary 14, 1933, contained a long ar- 
ticle by Fred W. Sargent, president 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, and chairman of the Committee 
on Public Expenditures. The title of 
the article was “The Tax Payer Takes 
Charge,” and a reading of the article 
makes it perfectly clear that by “the 
taxpayer” he means the small organ- 
ized group of powerful bankers and 
financial and industrial magnates 
composing the committee of which he 
was chairman. In other words, it is 
clear that he meant that his little 
group was taking charge of affairs in 
Chicago. His very first statements 
are as follows: 


Since March 1932 Chicago has been 
steadily achieving a sharp reduction in the 
operating costs of its government through 


the cooperation of its various officials with. 


an extralegal body of which 7 am the gen- 
eral chairman. This is the Committee on 
Public Expenditures, composed of one hun- 
dred men whose only right to interfere is 
their love of their city and their desperation 
as taxpayers. 


Please notice that he proclaims that 
his committee of one hundred is an 
extralegal body but that it is doing 
things to and with the government. 
Other quotations from the article by 
Mr. Sargent are as follows: 


What is important now is retrenchment, 
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and then more and more retrenchment. We 
are questioning the necessity for everything, 
and any intelligent group in that frame of 
mind soon discovers that first on the list 
of essentials comes police, fire, and health 
protection in the order nam 

We are measuring with an uncompromis- 
ing gauge. We know that the governments 
which represent us must live within an in- 
come fixed by our capacity and willingness 
to pay .. . the taxpayers can be as cohesive, 
as determined, aye, as ruthless in promoting 
economy as other groups heretofore have 
been in promoting uncontrolled spending. 

The problem as it extends into the future 
becomes one of enlisting in the public serv- 
ice unreachable leadership, . . . men of suffi- 
cient stature to take charge for the people 
of the people’s affairs. 

Our committee found its power in the 
genuine eagerness of most of the officials to 
cooperate, plus the fact that the banks had 
decided that our committee’s judgment could 
be trusted. To some extent the banks have 
shown themselves willing to be guided by us. 
I do not mean that they have been disposed 
to put up any sum we might ask for. Nat- 
urally not, since they are banks. But they 
have shown that they positively will not lend 
money for any municipal function which 
does not have our active support. This has 
been a powerful lever in dealing with the 
really small number of recalcitrants in pub- 
lic office. 

The business men of Chicago have learned 
their lesson. We shall not again let the 
mechanism run wild. Since we are keeping 
our minds strictly on the matter of immedi- 
ate reductions in expenditures we have not 
yet decided how we shall work out the mat- 
ter of future control. Eventually we may 
have a permanent organization to embrace 
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the general purposes of the existing com- 
mittee. 

Now, if one man at the head of a 
committee of one hundred or fewer 
proclaims to the world that his com- 
mittee is in charge of certain govern- 
mental functions, that they are “un- 
reachable,” and that they may perma- 
nently “take charge for the people of 
the people’s affairs,” we have the very 
essence of fascism. We have a perfect 
antithesis of what another Illinois cit- 
izen, who was a real statesman, de- 
scribed as “a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” 

We have called numerous witnesses, 
and their testimony shows that in IIli- 
nois we have a small, self-appointed, 
extralegal, irresponsible group of big- 
business men, with one man as their 
chief spokesman, who are asserting a 
power of dictation in governmental 
affairs. They limit the credit and de- 
termine the budgets of governmental 
units by their control of the banks. 
The regular chosen public officials are 
“dummies” and “puppets” in their 
hands, and such officials use their 
power destructively “at the behest of 
their bosses.” If this isn’t fascism, it 
is worse! 
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We could call many more respons- 
ible witnesses to show the growing 
power of the same type of fascism in 
state and national affairs. But the 
limits of space forbid. We shall con- 
clude by quoting one more paragraph 
from the editorial in the School Re- 
view, called as our first witness, as 
follows: 

Educators would not need to be greatly 
concerned over the dictatorship in Chicago 
if circumstances of the type described were 
restricted to that community. The disturb- 
ing fact is that such conditions are illustra- 
tive of what is taking place throughout the 
nation. 





Nore: We ack ledge our obligati to the editor 
of the Journal of Educational Sociology, New York, 
for his permission to republish the above article in 
the Itivom Teacuen. . C. MOORE 








Illinois Home Economics 
Association Convention 


The annual convention of the IIli- 
nois Home Economics Association will 
be held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
November 1 and 2. A stimulating 
program is being arranged. One of 
the features of the annual meeting is 
the Student Club Group representing 
colleges and high schools from every 
section of the state. 
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WE ANNOUNCE 


The publication of a NEW DICTIONARY for the elementary grades 


Webster's Elementary Dictionary 
A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


List Price $1.20 


Superior Features Not Found in Other Dictionaries 


Simple definitions children can understand, yet ones that are complete. 


Vocabulary entries of 38,500 words based on a recent examination of more than 3,500,000 words 
encountered in pupils’ reading and used in their work. 


Extra space given to “hard” words. 
A page that is wider, higher and more open. 
The type used for the word entries is larger and clearer. 


A key to pronunciation symbols is given at the bottom of every left-hand page, and common ab- 
breviations used in the dictionary are explained at the foot of each right-hand page. 


A format determined by the special needs of boys and girls. 
More than 1,800 meaningful pictures and eight beautiful color plate pages make the text attrac- 


—Write Us About Your Text and Workbook Needs— 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East Cermak Road 








Chicago, Illinois 
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To Lovers of Nature— 
and Students of Mineralogy 
To Introduce My Mineral 
Stock to Collectors 
I Am Offering the following Rare Bargains: 


cant ‘iy nat ea! cog ty ma 

Sn Dilterces rom Many in U. 8., Canada, 
And Foreign 

A Fine and Brilliant Display—Price $18.00—Postpaid 


And To Those Who Order Fram Tite 44 
I Will Include—FR Sek Gon ef the Wonderful New 


Book— 
“GETTING poqu WITH MINERALS” 
George L. inh Coneulng Mineralogist 
324 fens (6x9 Inches)—258 Bound. 
An Intensely Book for Beginners 


ities In 
Price of Book Alone—$2.65—POSTPAID 


Send 
Sue Ome & Inerals (Size 1x1”—or larger) All 
res ifferent For $6.50. And Will Include—FRER— 
| Standard Bausch & Lamb Double’ Lens Folding Pocket 
Magnifier For Examining Specimens Field or Study. 
Price of Magnifier Annas 42.25--POSTPAIO 


(All Specimens Carefully Selected—Classified—And 
cone ize and Quality— 


Liberal Gelcstion As To 


Collector. List Ge. 
E. MOORE—“The Relic t” 
Relics a Antiques From All Over = World 
615 N. Pearl Street Dept. K Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Write for our ey 
Bargain Book. It’s Pree! 
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CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Est. 1899 
Dept. IT-10, 230 S. Wabash, Chicago, tl. 





























High Grade Securities 
may be bought on our 


Partial P ayment P lan 


Send for explanatory Booklet E-2 
Conservative Margin Accounts Accepted 
JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street, New York Est. 1886 





WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Y ear 


I want a b h to qualify for Big 

Pay U. 8S. Government Jobs. Because of your 

education you have a big advantage. If you are 
d and — immedia' a 

Franklin Institute, Dept. C240. , Rochester, 

for sample coaching tests, list™ of positions, ae 

full particulars. 














SAVE §j Mffice Equipment 


TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 

W ALF tigraphs, Addressing 
e Machines, Adders, Dic- 

taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders. 


Write PRUITT, 535 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Recognition for Elementary 


Schools 
(Continued from page 45) 

tion of $11.00 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, plus the special 
equalization quota (provided such 
district is a special aid district). 

Most one-room schools next year, 
if they expect to receive their full 
amount of special aid from the state, 
will need to set up a budget of expen- 
ditures for educational purposes 
amounting to anywhere from $1,000 to 
$1,500. Otherwise the amount of their 
claim will be reduced accordingly. 
To take a specific case, suppose the 
following example, which is somewhat 
typical for a one-room school in the 
southern part of the state: 
Assessed valuation of district__..$40,000.00 


Levy for educational purposes._._... 400.00 
Number of teachers____......_--- 1 
Average Daily Attendance__---_-__ 30 
Claim from state on $11.00 per 

a ee a eS $ 330.00 
Claim for special equalization 

quota (up to $30 per pupil)_..._ 500.00 


But in order to get the full amount of the 
$500.00, the total budget must call for 
$1,230.00 ($400 plus $330 plus $500.) 


Another example for city elementary 
schools which is more or less typical 
for central and southern Illinois: 


Assessed Valuation of District_.$900,000.00 
Levy for Educational Purposes (at 


feast) weet ---—------- 9,000.00 
Average Daily Attendance_____- 500 
Number of Teachers ......---- 16 


Money claimed from special 

equalization quota ($15,000— 

000) .. 6,000.00 

Money claimed from state on bas- 

is of $11.00 per pupil________ 5,500.00 
But in order to get the $6,000 the certified 
budget must call for a total of $20,500.00 
($9,000 plus $5,500 plus $6,000) 

Otherwise the amount of the special 
equalization quota will be cut off propor- 
tionately. 








Consumer Education in 


Home Economics 
(Continued from page 47) 

a warning to the teachers that all stu- 
dents who are studying consumer buy- 
ing should be urged not to give out 
inaccurate or incomplete information. 
High-school students, unless guided by 
an understanding teacher, may draw 
conclusions from insufficient data. 

It is suggested that the unit be in- 
troduced by having the girls study the 
buying of an article which most girls 
buy for themselves, such as hose. Last 
year the members of a clothing class 
held a clinic for the study of hosiery 
problems. Each girl told her troubles. 
The class examined many pairs of hose 
brought by the girls. Then, with the 
help of the teacher, they attempted to 
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solve each girl’s difficulties. They 
concluded that many of the girls wore 
hose too short in either the foot or 
leg; that others wore fragile hose with 
heavy oxfords; and that three girls 
wore hose with too little stretch at 
the top. They made a list of pertin- 
ent questions to ask a saleslady and 
agreed to buy at least two pair of hose 
during the next three months. They 
also agreed to keep accurate record of 
the brand, cost, number of times worn 
and care of these hose. A few days 
before the close of school they had an 
interesting discussion. Some of the 
difficulties had not been solved, but all 
the girls thought they had gained much 
useful information. Several girls de- 
cided to continue their study during 
the summer. A simply written bul- 
letin entitled The Hose We Buy—and 
Wear, which was prepared by the Ohio 
Association Standardization Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Rosa- 
mond Cook, has recently been pub- 
lished. Copies of this bulletin may 
be purchased from Miss Rosamond 
Cook, School of Household Admin- 
istration, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the price is fifteen 
cents a copy or ten cents each in lots 
of twelve or more. 


Suggested Student Activities 

After the students have finished the 
study of buying hosiery, the girls 
themselves may be able to suggest 
other phases of buying that they would 
be interested in studying. It is often 
surprising to find what excellent ideas 
the students have in planning a unit. 
Nevertheless, since many home teach- 
ers in Illinois have asked for help, the 
following list of student activities for 
teaching a unit on consumer buying 
is given. 

1. Students prepare record sheet for pur- 
chasing an article. Example given below: 

a) Name of article 

b) Labels 

c) Guarantee 

d) By whom approved 

e) Material and workmanship 

f) Price 

g) Reason for choosing 

h) Information salesperson gave 

i) Information students would like to have 
known as to quality of goods, but could 
not find out. 

2. Students collect advertisements from 
magazines, newspapers and mail-order cata- 
logues, listen to advertisements over radio 
and attempt to evaluate them. 

3. Students collect trade-marks, guaran- 
tees, and labels to study and compare state 
ments that are of aid to consumer. 

4. Students prepare descriptive labels that 
would be of aid to the consumer. 


5. Students prepare rules of conduct for 
the wise shepper. 
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advertising. 

7. Students make field trips to stores to 
a ae and —_ a, 

8. Students compare ty and price 
of sale products with regular merchandise. 

9. Students do home and school buying 
and give reports to class. 

10. Students list points to look for in 
ready-to-wear garments. 

ll. Each pupil gives a report on last 
article bought and lists guides used in choice. 

12. Students co € prices of articles 
bought on apt inetalimnesit plan and those 
paid for with cash. 

Most of these suggestions were 
taken from the reports sent to the IIli- 
nois Committee on Consumer Buying, 
by teachers in Illinois who taught 
some phase of Consumer Buying last 
year. It is not an exhaustive list, but 
it has this advantage: All these sug- 
gestions have been successfully used. 





Equitable Conditions in 
Industry 


(Continued from page 51) 
and the third to be set aside as a re- 
serve to maintain the business in slack 
periods. 

The part that goes to labor may or 
may not be paid out directly in cash. 
It would be preferable to set aside 
part of it for unemployment insurance 
and sick benefits and part of it for the 
purchase of an annuity (old-age pen- 
sion) which would provide an income 
at the age of sixty or sixty-five. These 
are details that could be worked out 
later; the important thing is the ac- 
ceptance of the principle involved. 

A man would not have to stay with 
one employer in order to get the bene- 
fits from the unemployment insurance, 
sick benefits, and the old-age pension. 
These funds would be in charge of 
some centralized agency and would ac- 
cumulate whether he worked in one 
city and state or another. 


Benefits of the Proposed Plan 


It is obvious that if a plan such as 
is proposed were adopted on a na- 
tional scale, it would provide all the 
benefits of unemployment insurance, 
sick benefits, and old-age pensions 
about which so much is being said at 
the present time, and provisions for 
which will, without doubt, be enacted 
into law (unwise laws at that) unless 
business makes a rational proposal 
that will meet with general approval. 

It is obvious that the working of the 
plan and the safeguarding of the funds 
should be left in the hands of respon- 
sible institutions and not to the whims 
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of politicians. It may be necessary for 
men prominent in business to take a 
more active part in politics in order to 
make the plan successful. Such a plan 
would promote friendly relations be- 
tween employer and employes, and 
eliminate the strife and disturbances 
that result in losses to workers and 
employers alike. 

There are only three groups of 
people that would be likely to oppose 
such a pian: politicians who have 
their own interest rather than the in- 
terest of the people as a whole at 
heart; that group of employers who 
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are unable to grasp the significance 
of the changing conditions; and those 
labor leaders who are promoting their 
own interests at the expense of the 
workers whom they have organized. 
All others who contribute to pro- 
ducing the material things on which 
our standard of living is based would 
see the benefits. The workers would 
have a real interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of the business in which 
they are working, and every one would 
profit by the maintenance of industrial 
peace and the promotion of prosper- 
ous conditions. 
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The Safest Place for Teachers 
is Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 
worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 
of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 

Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, _ 
dent or quarantine. You can’t afford to 

the The better way is to share, at anal 
yearly cost, your risk with thousands of other 
teachers and then you will automatically 
Pp in all the financial protection and ben- 
ts this great organization of teachers for 
teachers brings to you. 
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pon today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
$23 T.C.U. Buliding, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after 
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Policies paying larger benefits are issued if you desire. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Bullding, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Clio and Mars . 

(Continued from page 36) 
paying for the fiasco. The war had 
taken a toll of $46,210,849 in pensions 
up to. 1934 and there are still six 
widows and one daughter of veterans 


on the rolls. The last soldier of our 
second war with England died in 1905. 


Lincoln Asked for Proof 


In the 1840’s we began to feel that 
our Manifest Destiny warranted taking 
control over the American continent. 
Unfortunately Mexico stood in the 
way. Governments south of the Rio 
Grande were so unstable and so poor 
that if a sizable sum had been offered, 
the territory which we coveted would 
have been ours. But that seemed too 
costly. We trumped up a fictitious 
claim to territory on the Rio Grande 
and then claimed, when Mexican 
troops fired on us on Mexican terri- 
tory, that American blood had been 
spilt on American soil. Even Lincoln 
could not swallow that so he intro- 
duced his famous “spot” resolution 
asking for proof that the soil was 
American. For very good reasons 
Polk never complied with the request. 
After the war was over we acquired 
the territory we desired. The cost 
was 12,000 lives and $100,000,000 at 
the time. And, of course, we are still 
paying. At the last count there were 
351 widows of Mexican war veterans 
(the last veteran died in 1929) still on 
the government pension books and 
the total pension payment amounted 
to more than sixty million dollars. In 
addition, our selfishness in taking two- 
fifths of Mexico and then priding our- 
selves that we had not taken all of it, 
angered Latin America. II] will was 
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engendered which has cost us millions 
in trade. One ins to wonder 
whether diplomats see beyond the ends 


of their noses. 


We Might Have Found a Less 
Expensive Method 


In the South a2 hundred years ago 
they used to say that it took two slaves 
to help one do nothing. Even in- 
telligent slaveholders realized that the 
institution of slavery was doomed and 
that free labor would replace it in a 
reasonably short time. The North, 
however, accused the South of harbor- 
ing an immoral institution. The South 
pointed out that New England had not 
thought of ethics when they were 
profiting from the African slave traf- 
fic. They averred, and quite correct- 
ly, that conditions in many Northern 
factories were worse than those to be 
found on most southern plantations. 
The two sides got madder and madder. 
Politicians and editors increased votes 
and circulations by chiming in. Most 
of them got so bull-headed that they 
wouldn’t even listen to compromise 
proposals. Finally the war which 
John Y. Mason of Virginia described 
as one of “sentiment and opinion by 
one form of society against another 
form of society” was being waged. 

It cost over half a million lives. By 
1875 it had cost the North alone half 
again as much as the value of all the 
slaves freed. The slaves were worth 
around four billion dollars. We have 
spent to date more than twice that 
much for pensions to Northern sol- 
diers (not to rebels, of course). There 
is still one mother of a veteran of the 
Civil War on the rolls (her son died 
of typhoid fever in 1864 at the age of 
sixteen). The South is still solidly 
Democratic, still thinks of Northerner 
as synonymous with damyankee, and 
the negro is little better off as far 
as civil and economic opportunities 
are concerned. 

Before the war broke out, Alexander 
H. Stephens was asked why the war 
would probably occur in spite of the 
fact that there was no compelling rea- 
son for it. He replied that it was “be- 
cause there are not virtue and patriot- 
ism and sense enough left in the coun- 
try to avoid it.” 


Was It Hearst's War? 


The wars of 1898 and 1917 are such 
obvious examples of the same thing 
that it is almost superfluous to mention 
them. William Randolph Hearst is 
supposed to have boasted that he 


brought on the Spanish-American War. 
Whether he actually made the state- 
ment or not, there is no denying that 
this man, who operates what Senator 
Norris has described as the “sewer 
system of American journalism,” 
played a prominent role in building 
up the martial spirit which carried us 
into the conflict, sometimes styled an 
opera bouffe. Hearst should, however, 
give credit for an assist to Joseph 
Pulitzer who ran the same type of 
sensational news story to build up 
circulation. We entered the war to 
save Cuba, we ended up with the 
Philippines, and we are now doing 
our best to get rid of the latter archi- 
pelago. After having built up a sugar 
industry there we found to our dismay 
that it competed with our own sugar 
production. Tariff protection is im- 
possible unless the islands are inde- 
pendent. We have suddenly decided 
that the Filipinos are ready for self- 
government. 


A $100,000,000,000 War 


One of the encouraging results of 
the World War is the fact that people 
have been disillusioned about it with- 
in such a short time. The shibboleths 
—a war to end wars, making the world 
safe for democracy—excite sardonic 
amusement in an age of dictatorships. 
As conservative a person as Calvin 
Coolidge said that the War could cost 
us over one hundred billion before we 
had the books finally balanced. Most 
of us believe that he was guilty of 
understatement. 

So much for just a few of the un- 
pleasant features of some of our wars. | 
We are forced to conclude that they 
cannot be divided into separate cate- 
gories, justifiable and unjustifiable, 
good and bad. The Elder Statesman 
will say that some of these annoying 
facts should not be taught to our smil- 
ing youth lest they all become cynics. 

The answer is that the fundamental 
tenet behind the First Amendment to 
the Constitution (how ironical that it 
is an amendment!) centers around the’ 
idea that only the truth can make us) 
free. If criticism is the life of science, 
if individuals can grow only by ad- 
justing themselves to varied environ- 
ments, then nations should stagnate if 
they fail to profit by their past mis- 
takes. Otherwise one is forced to 
agree with the sceptic who said that 
men learn from history that men learn 
nothing from history. Let us hope that 
Clio will not continue to be hood- 
winked by Mars. 





